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on the latestdevelopments in Afghmimn where currently the T^ imMecmrol M ten provinces. Thev claim that they have come as. 

The peace brigade 



Within a short span of 
six months, the 
Taliban emerged 
as the most power^l 
force of the fighting 
club in Afghanistan. They now control 
ten of the total thirty provinces of 
Afghanistan and it seems that they 
have the power to oust the other 
Afghan factional leaders from their 
strongholds. Still more mindboggling 
is the Taliban's origin and their aims. 

The Taliban are students of 
reUgiiIrt ^iitiMti'yild'liP^ deep 
roots both in Pakistan as well as 
Afghanistan. They are Sunni Muslims 
and the majority is Pushto-speaking 
but can speak fluent Urdu which they 
have learnt during their religious 
education in different parts of 
Pakistan. Taliban leaders themselves 
claim that the Taliban consists of all 
the ethnic groups of Afghanistan. 
"But being Muslims, we do not 
believe in ethnicity," says Mufti 
Masoom Afghani, the Talibim press 
secretary. 

The Taliban first came into the 
limelight after they secured the release 
of the first Pakistani trade convoy 
carrying food and medlieliieri'destined 
for Ashkabad in Turkmenistan. So 
powerful was the attack of the Taliban 
that notorious local warlords like Amir 
Lalai and Mansoor who had waylaid 
the caravan, were forced to bow down 
to them. Many observers alleged at 
that point that Pakistan's Interior 
Minister Naseerullah Khan Babar 
masterminded the Taliban movement. 
. It is worth mentioning that on 
several occasions during the 
chequered history of Afghanistan, 
Kandhar had played the role of a 
launching pad for attacks on Kabul. 
The people of Kandhar claim that the 
Taliban who are mostly in their teens 
or tw^lig^lfiptl^H^^ginriihg refused 
to pay the tax known as 'Khudai wo 
wast' imposed by different warlords in 
ttespective areas; 

Encouraged by the abolition of 
'Khudai wo wast', the Taliban openly 
challenged the authority of the ' 
notorious commanders by removing 
40 chains, established for extorting 
money from travellers along the 
120km road from Wesh on the Pak- 
Afghan border to Kandhar. People 
who «f tttP^Mil of the 

notorious warlords, warmly welcomed 
the Taliban although at the time they 
weren't aware of their ultimate aims. 

In October 1994, the Taliban 
successfully released the Pak convoy. 
After that the Taliban movement 
rapidly gained momentum and on the 
next day, warlords like Amir Lalai, 
Mullah Naqeeb and Mullah Akhter 
Jan surrendered before them. Thus 
Kandhar was conquered. 



With the fall of Kandhar, th# ' 
Taliban from Pakistan and 
Afghanistan poured into Kandhar city, 
flexed their muscles and soon the 
neighbouring Helmand crumbled 
bcfofe titdw; Since then, the Taliban 
have been waging their war like 
professional soldiers and strategists. 
So far they have seiM piiNft^ ' 
which amounts to one third of 
Afghanistan while their mighty war 
machine is knocking at the door of 
President Rabbani and his Defence 
Minister, Ahmed Shah Masood.. 

Although the Taliban movem^it 
seems to be indigenous, yet its 
continued military successes are never 
wftNsfut ■ " ^ ' " * ' 



ANP leader Khan Abdul WaU Khan 
recently claimed that the Taliban force 
in Afghanistan consists of paid 
students of religious institutions which 
are run by Maulana Fazalur Rahman 
of Jamiat VlcmaMk^mn (Fazal): 
According to one report, the Taliban 
in Kandhar requested Maulana Fazalur 
Rahman to postpone their 
Dastaarbandi (formal awards of 
degrees to the Talibs) for at least two 
months in the wake of the current 
developments in Afghanistan. 

Afghan refugees in Peshawar allege 
that the American CIA, Pakistan's ISI 
and General (Retd) Naseerullah Khan 
Babar created the Taliban movement 
to remove the warring and arrogant 
Afghan factional leaders from the 
political arena of Afghanistan, 
although Prime Minister Benazir 
Bhutto during her recent visit to 
Manila, categorically denied that her 
government had any favourites in 
Afghanistan. 

A commander of the Sayyaf group, 
Mullah Salam Rock^i and some <«hcr 
independent commanders have also 
been providing financial assistance to 
the Taliban. It may be~ recalled that ' ' 
Mullah Salam Rocketi is the notorious 
warlord who held Ziarat's deputy 
commissioner and other Pakistani 
officials hostage, along with two 
Chinese engineers, for almost a year 
over the alleged stinger missile issue. 

The Hezb-i-Islami of Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar and its allied parties in tRe 
Supreme Coordination Council of tH**- - 
Islami Revolution of Afghanistan 
(SCCIRA), a shoora of four parties in 
Nangarhar, maintains that the Taliban 
are the creation of UN special envoy, 
Mahmood Mestiri and leaders of the 
SCCIRA openly term the Taliban as 
'Mestiri's militia'. 

Recently, Maulvi Younas Khalis, 
chief of one of the factions of Hezb-i- 
Islami, without openly naming the UN 
said that the Taliban were being 
instigated against the Mujahideen 
parties. An Afghan leader in Peshawar 



claimed that the UN in the name of the 
Taliban had engaged itself militarily in 
Afghanistan. "Why is the UN military 
adviser Colonel Quilty staying ixi 
Kabul," asked an Afghan leader. 
"His^resence in Kabul is certainly 
for military purposes. The Taliban 
game will backfire," say many 
Afghanis. 

It is said that Mestiri formed the 
Taliban force in Quetta some six 
months ago in order to pave the way 
for the installment of pro Zahir Shah 
elements. The Taliban force includes 
former Afghan military personnel and 
foreign agents, allege the Afghan 
refugees in Peshawar. They say that 
' ' the UN had allocated $25 million for 
the ongoing operation and every 
professional officer was paid $300 
while the non-prM»^Wi^^f^^^id 
$150 per month. 

It has also been reliably learnt that 
in November last year the Balochistan 
government had informed the federal 
government about the rise of the 
Taliban movement in Kandhar. The 
Balochistan gpvemment, in a detailed 
report, had Warned the federal 
government to take immediate 
preventive measures to check the 
Taliltan movement in Pakistan as it 
might pose a threat to the country's 
security. 

In such a scenario, Pakistani forem 
would have to be committed to block 
the entry of these unwanted elements. 
The criminals may take advanta^^^ •, 
the situation and infiltrate into the 
ranks of the religious cadre to use 
them for achieving their nefarious 
designs. In the wake of tribal feuds in 
Balochistan the Taliban may side with 
either of the warring factions and thi% 
create a law and order situation in 
Balochistan, says the report. 

The report reveals that during the 
Kandhar offensive, the Taliban in 
Chaman had shaved their heads. It 
also disclosed that pamphlets had 
recently been distributed and later 
pasted on the walls in mosques in 
Chaman urging women to cover their 
faces with veils and if they failed to do 
sio theirla^ wduM be 
acid. • 

About the sudden emergence of the 
' Taliban, the Balochistan government 
report says that initially they were less 
then one hundred but within hours 
their number rose to 400 and 
ultimately became a force of 
thdisanc^ Wlfircals that before the 
attack on Kandhar the Taliban 
convened several meetings in various 
parts of Balochistan for mustering 
support. A week before the attack on 
Kandhar the joint forces of notorious 
warlords, Mansoor, PaSll^libzai 
and Ustad Abdul Haleem were routed 
by the untrained Taliban within hours. 
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crcsatorsr TTi6 UN pl^ 
peaceful trans fa? of power to aiT 
interim council in the wake of the 
Taliban's stringent conditions for 
joining the interim body is facing 
certain obstacles. The Hezb-i-Islami of 
Maulvi Younas Khalis has withdrawn 
its nominee from the list of the interim 
council, saying that Mahmood 
M^^iri's plan kt ained at establishuig 
an un-Islamic government in Kabul. 
Abdul Ali Mazari's Hezb-i-Wahdat 
has indirectly rejected Mestiri's plan 
by «aying that he could not sit with a 
man (Ahmed Shah Masood) who had 
repeatedly attacked his positions in 
Kabul. While the Taliban are calling 
fijr the ouster of Rabbani's and 
Masood 's forces from Kabul city, the 
l^er is demanding the inclusion of the 
T^ffibiin in the interim council. Several 
other parties have also expressed their 
Kseivations toM^tin's mechanism 
. for the transfo- of power on thc^ 
,^iuida thoHhe 4nterim list is 
dominated ty pro Zahir Shah 
elements. On the other hand, despite 
the presence of the UN entourage in 
Kabul, renewed clashes have erupted 
between Masood 's Shoora-i-Nazaar 
and Mazari's Hezb-i-Wahdat. 

Mestiri has the reputation of never 
fulfilling his word. Smcc launching the 
peace offensive in Afghanistan two 
months ago, Mestiri promised on at 
least seven occasions tfic transfer of 
power to an interim council, however 
the event never took place. The UN 
envoy is still confident to redeean hi^ 
pledge of handing over power to an 
interim body. Even if he did install an 
interim council, it could never be 
effective unless all the concerned 
parties reached a consensus on the 
deployment of a nemM teeia^y force 
in Kabul. 

The Taliban's other demands are 
that the interim council must include 
only good Miislims, all thc^O ^ 
provihceSmusfbe-given ' ... ' ' 
representation which means that the 
TaUban will be given a big share as 
they currently control ten out of the 30 
provinces of the country and thera 
should be no nomiq*l;jon ftoip tfc# 
Mujahideen parties. ' 

The emergence of the Taliban who 
have an increasing strength of 25,000 
men and a mighty war machine, has 
put Afghanistan at the most oii^ial 
juncture of its history. 

In trma^^'mtgt 
warning has come from the Uzbek 
warlord of northern Afghanistan, 
Rashid Dostum. He has, along with 
the commander of Gilam Yam militia 
who controls eight provinces, Balkh, 
Samangan, Jowzjan, Faryab, Biiij|^, 
Bamyan, Baghlan and Kunduz, 
threatened the division of Afghanistan, 
if the Taliban turn their guns towards 
hirr; He warned that in such a case he 
WQuld declare an independent state 

" under the name of Turkestan. ^ 

And if the present situation is not 
contained, the next round of civil 
strife in Afghanistan is bound to ro^ 
the whole i^^wtlieast 4m* Jk£^n 




Afghan Red Crescent 
dispensaries and 
mobile clinics ensure 
that routine health care 
does not fall by the 
wayside. They carry 
out around 250 con- 
sultations a day in the 
hope of staving off the 
dreaded epidemics that 
come with the hot 
season. 
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afli Pakistani intellectuals have time 
and again warned that a division of 
Afghanistan would have a domino 
effect, which means the creation of 
greater Pukhtoonistan, greater 
Balochistan. greater Punjab, greater 
Bengal and greater Azeitaijan. 

Sanity demands that all vyamng 
factions have to be brought tb me 
negotiating table for a prompt and 
immediate solution to the Afghan 
imbroglio, else the dangerous situation 
in the wake of the Taliban factor is 
bound to spark off a plethora of 
prob^-fef AfghanMintf Ib ' 
immediate neighbours. The realities 
on ground show that the people of the 
whole region are heading towards 
suffering and destruction beyond thtdr 
tolerance limit. 

n"^'- i-t ' wwr;." ' . — ■ ' — ' : ~" 

Frontier Post February 24 
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Talehan Take Over Hekmetyar's 
adquarters and Mav Aim fnr- Km 



Tiie United Hations an- 
nounced that aJl the major Afghan 
factions agreed on a plan which will 
lead to a peaceful transfer of power 
while a newly-emergent student 
mcitve^^t marked major victories 
m tbeisouthem part of Afghanislan. 

InFehiliary flieTaleban (also 
known as the Jamiat Tulaba) seized 
the headquarters of ASghan Prime 
Ministor dulfoeddin Hekmety ar and 
took foil control of two new prov- 
inces: WardakaaidLogar. Th&^had 
already controlled Helmapd, 
Qandahar, Zabul, Uruzgan, and 
Ghazni. By controlling 7 of 
Afghanistan's 29 provinces, the 
llaleban have €9Q0t€»-ged as one of ilie 
four major players in the Afghan 
conflict, despite their recent for-; 
mation. The group firstemerged 
in Oct., 1994, only four months 
ago. 

Thelslamicstudentmove- 
ment has stated it is neutral in the 

fight between Hekmetyar and 

Afghani President Burhannudin 

Rabbani. The movement has how- 
ever demanded an eM to the is^- 
tional squabbling that has wra^d 
Llie country since the communist 
forces were defeated in April, 1992. 

With its latest advances, the 
Talebaniiow^trolthee^iiliitfa- 
em pMt (^M^Miktan^i^ J@r 
first time are face-to-face with the 
forces of Rabbani. Some diplomats 
predicted that the Taleban would 
attack Rabbani' s positions in Kabul 
while cMhers bei#ed fte Tateban 
would sui^Ht iK| m!%m% peace 
process sponsored by the United 
Nations. 

Hekmetyar Flees to 
Sarobi 

On Feb. 14, a spokesman for 
Hekmetyar' s Hezb-i-Isiami party 
confirmed that the Taleban c^tured 
Hekmetyar' s headtjuartecs at 
Cliarasayab, 9 miles souUi of Kabul 
forcing Hekmetyar to Oee to tlic city 
of Sarobi, 37 miles eastof tlie capital 
leaving behind his heavy weapons. 

Hekmetyar' s flighi left his 
■ Shiite tH^lim allies M 
soutliwestem Kabul quarter of Kartc 




Sch which was subsequently attacked 
by Rabbani's forces. Abd al-Ali 
Mazari, leader of Uie Shiite Hezbal- 
Wilidat faction in Karte Seh said he 
wanted to negotiate with Rabbani, 
but did not want to leave ^ m&&.. A 
government spokesman said that 
Karte Seh would not be attacked if 
the Hezb al-Wihdat left peacefully. 

Mazari also accused 
Rabbani's leading conimander 
<fim&&^ssk. Massoud of reneging 
on what he said was a deal under 
which the government would have 
joined forces with Hekmetyar and 
other opposition groups to resist the 
Taleban's ^A^mm^ <^fe»nment 

ment had been under discussion, but 
said details had not been agreed on 
before Hekmetyar was routed. 
" Mazari quoted Hekmetyar as 
telling him: "Ti^ go\|8rnmeni 
watdied while Hezb^i-Isiy^ fought 
tlie Taleban. Now it is our turn to 
watch while the government fights 
Taleban." 

While Hekmetyar lost his 
hcadquartesi^ts wM as a siibsiantial 
number of leavy *vpeaponi he still 
commands Uiousands of troops most 
of which arc deployed near Kabul. 

There were some uncon- 
1 inned reports diat a number of com- 
manders from the Ittihad Islami 
group, which controls the strategic 
Paghmaii area northwest of Kabul, 
recently defected to tlie Taleban. 



The Ittihad Islami is led by Abd Rab 
al-Rasool Sayyaf who has supported 
Rabbani in the struggle against 

Hekmetyar and die northern war- 
lord Abdal-RaslieedDustom. Sayyaf 
* recently moved with his family to 
the eastern Afghan city of Jalalabad . 

History of Ti^lii 
Movement 1 

The Taleban have gzitied 
popular support from many Afj^W^ 
opposed to the fighting between 
Rabbani and Hekmetyar. The 
Taleban say dial they want to rid die 
country of die various military fac- 
tions and establish a pure Islamic 
state. In die regions where diey have 
taken control, Uiey have disarmed 
all odier factions and removed all 
military checkpoints. They have 
also dealt very harshly wiOi drug 
traffickers. ..Miwt-of die estimated 
25,000 students in the movement 
were recruited from religious schools 
which cater to the large Afghan refu- 
gee population in Pakistan. 

? tl^f^^bMi first rose to 
prominence in late October when 
they moved into die soudiem prov- 
ince of Qandaliar to rescue a Paki- 
stani truck convoy hijacked by local 
miUda commanders. The group then 
captured the city of QandAar itielf , 
in early November and dien swifdy * 
took control of several odier prov- 



inces where they met litUe resistance 
as people joined Uiem in large num- 
bers. 

Who is Behind the 

The Taleban are beheved to 
be financially and militarily sup- 
ported by Pakistan, especially 
Pakistan's Interior Minister 
^irwllah Bahar. While Pakistan 
j tfi^fs allegations by bodi Rabbani 
j and Hekmetyar that it is supporting 
Uie Taleban, it remains a mystery 
j .how die group obtamed its heavy 
j weapons which include an estimated 
, tr(X)p earners, and more 
j than a dozen fighter jets? v 
I Babar has never denied die 

I numerous reports linking him with 
the Taleban. Instead he always 

speaks of die Taleban' s achievements 
' tWtih aff©Gti€«BR'- ■ 

"They are like the forces of 
Alexander Uie Great. There were 
few when they started but people 
kept joining them with each vic- 
tory," Babar said while defending 
the Taleban before die Pakistani 
parliament. 

Hekmetyar has also asserted 
tliat Saudi Arabia, Western coun- 
tries and even communists were sup- 
porting die Taleban. A Hekmetyar 

diat a former British ambassador. 
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Nidiolas Banington, played a key 
role in the fonnation of the move- 
ment while others have alleged ties 
to Iran, the United Nations, apdeven 
Libya. 

"We have lots of proof of the 
hand&of foreigi^rs who helped tiiqpa 
plan their offensive " T^ssmiym 
said after the Taleban captured Pul 
e-Alam, the capital of Logar Prov- 
ince. "If they are true taleban 
(religious students), they would not 
tell lies like this md tt&f mm^ not 

be fighting Muslims," $aid 
Hekmetyar. "This is not a move- 
ment of taleban. Therearejustafew 
token taleban included in theirforces. 
Most of the trae IdamiC students are 
witti us." 

Most Taleban studied at reh- 
gious schools run by Pakistani reli- 
gious leader MaulanaFazlur Rahman 
who leads the Jamiat Ulema-e-Is- 
lim. "We teach rehgious knowl- 
edgeand not warfareMfxir schools," 
said Rahman who denies having 
raised the force. Rahman is one of 
the few religious leaders in Pakistan 
who supports Pakistani Prime Min- 
ister Benazfa- Bhutto, and he is now 
the head of the parliamentary com- 
mittee for foreign affau^. 

Sm^. Mm^ a Talel^an 
spokesman in Pakistan, said that 
hundreds of students were leaving 
religious schools in Pakistan to fight 
in Afghanistan. 



a true Islamic government m^^ow 
out the anarchists who have been 
ruhng," said Ahmed. 

"Our only victory will be 
when we get a tfi^ Umiic state for 

Taleban commander said. "We are 
for a united and uniform administra- 
tion for Afghanistan. Anyone who 
disagrees we will fight." 

Whether fflt^^^ite irtit 
now att^ M^Mti^i^ilkii^ to 
overtake Kabul or will accept the 
U.N. sponsored peace plan is sUll 
unclear. While the Taleban have 
expressed interest in the U.N. 
plan, they are major group 

which has doi formally agreed to 
take part. Tk Afghan government 
and the 1 an held negotiation.s 
on Feb. 15 hi a bid to avert fighting 
in the capital. The U.N. peace plan 
calls for Rabbani to resign and for 
a multipaitsf j,oveming council to 



take over on Feb. 18! It is unclear 
how the proposal stands with the 
new military situation in the coun- 
try- 

Taleban Threaten 
Kabul 

After Hekmetyar fled his 
headquarters Rabbani' s top military 
commander, AJtaaed toh Masoud, 
tried to sehd troc^)i toCteseayab to 
c^ture the vacated positions. A 
Taleban spokesman said however 
that its forces were able to disarm 
and arrest a number of Masoud's 
troops. 

T^TaM>®i Aen demanded 
that Rabbani' s forces pull back to 
the southern edge of Kabul where 
they were before the latest fighting. 
The government forces appe^ed to 
cont^^ to &m TtM§m dmands. 

Tte U.N. envoy Mahmoud 
Mestiri, a former Foreign Minister 
of Tunisia, has appealed to all 
sides to abide by a ceasefire and 
continue the plans for a peaceful 
transfer of power on the scheduled 

Feb. It. 

"New developments in Af- 
ghanistan demonstrate the desire of 
the Afghan people for peace and . 
their disillusionment with the present 

Mestiri said in reference to the ' 
tUehan gains. 

The Organization of the Is- 
lamic Conference (OIC) also caUed 
on all the Afghan factions ti^!W#»rt 
U.N. moves to set up an interim 
council to lead the new government 
» Afghanistan. 

"Recent gains by the Taleban 
were indicative of the fact that the 
overwhehning maiority of the Af- 
. ^m-f^ifS^ Wim-^^^ of conflict 
and factional strife," the QIC said. 




Spoils of war: a member of Afghanistan's militant Taliban 
student movement shows a Russian-made helicopter captured 
from warlord Gulbuddin Hekmatyar north of Kabul on Sunday. 



Chicago Tribune, Tuesday, February 21. 1995 



Student warriors belonging to 
a new millMd drove Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar, the Afghan rebel lead- 
er blamed for much of the fighting 
in Kabul, from his headquarters 



OMTM 



Hekmatyar's Hezb-e-Islami 
fighters abandoned their main 
base, at Charasyab, 15 miles south 
of KaMl, in the face of the advanc- 
ing Taleban, the group of religious 
students that has scored a string of 
impressive victories in recent 
days. 

The capture of Charai^b 
\T£iw TTiilitia lif?l\7"PQ marked the biggest change in the 
iNeW llUllUa uiivcD balance of power in Afghanistan 

since northern faction leader Abd- 
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rebel leader from 
base near Kabul 

Chrontele Neum SeFVUstm 

CharAs^ftb, Afgfeanlstan 
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ul Rashid Dostuffi twitched sides 
and joined Hekmatyar in a failed 
bid to seize Kabul from President 
Burhanuddin Rabbani in January 

diftat, which 
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POK THE IRANIAN PRESS: 



TaHlian Attacks Kabul 



CABUL, AFGHANISTAN (AFP) 

The Islamic Taliban forces 
aunched their first offensive 
igainst troops loyal to President 
3urhi»i*^ Rabbani yesterday 
mki m ®n ^ southwest of 
:he capital Kabul, sources said. 

The Taliban took up several 
>cmtions ttiat were held by Shia 
Vahdat fighters, who had been 
engaged in fierce fighting for three 
days with Rabbani troops. 

The Vahdat fighters had volun- 
tarily given up their arms and po- 
sitions in the southwest of the 
capital to the Taliban, who are led 
by Islamic students, said the Is- 
lamic Press Agency, the mouth- 
piece for Mujahedin in 

Peshawar, Pakistan. 



From these pdiiioas, fMito 
launched a ground offensive using 
tanks against t%p pf^siiential 
forces. 

The offensive ended and calm 
descended on Kabul by late after- 
noon. 

A presidential spokesman said / 
some 20 Talibans had been killed;; 
and 26 were captured, along with 
a tank. This could not inunecUystfcly, A-.r ' -. 
be confirmed. 

An intense artillery barrage 
against the presidential positions 
preceded the Taliban attack. Suk- 
hoi Su-22 jets were used to stop 
the Taliban advance. , j 

The Talibans reached the edge 
of Kabul after a succession of vic- 
tories against various factions 
fighting in Afghanistan. ^-^^ .^^^^ 3 / ^ 




Iran Blasts 
Taliban for 
Mazari's Death 

IRAN NEWS POLITICAL DESK 

TEHRAN - Iran's Foreign Minis- 
try yesterday strongly condemned 
the killing ot Hojjatoleslam Abdul 
All Mazari at the hands of the 
Taliban in Afghanistan Wtm&y. 

Mazari, Hizb-e -Vahdat secre- 
tary-general, and a number of 
senior party officials, were shot 
during a helicopter transfer be- 
tween Cliarasyab and Kandaliar, 
llaving been taken prisoner in a 
Taliban pi^I OK'l^ttil. 

"i|p|o^l9|edly, tliose who held 
Iran News 
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as the Taliban and the Vahdat con- 
tinued fighting among themselves 
for a second day, with Masood, 
Rabbani 's chief military aide, 
keeping a watchful eye on the go- 
ings on from behind a line of hills. 

'iTie attack alters the strategic 
situation in^-^pl# which is 
now almost completely controlled 
by pro-Rabbani troops. 

The change came in four stages 
starting Mc^ky w^n Masood at- 
tacked the Vahdat who were 
strongly dug-in in the southwest. 

Two days later, the Taliban, 
who had been positioned outside 
ttoe city to the south began to take 
up Vahdat positions under an 
agreement with the Shia group, 
'r^t tO^t to ^han President Burhanucklttl RabNini ra^ On Friday the Taliban and 

vttti ttieif ffiftchlneguns tp reinforce the infantry assault Vahdat began fighting apparently 

because the Vahdat had reneged 
(AFP Photo' on their deal and refused to hand 
over some positions and weapons, 
according to iBlfyiNffl: * 

Yesterday Mtsesod seized the 
opportunity presented and 
launched his lightning offensive. 

Until now the Rabbani forces 
had held nftfil^tenths of the capital 
but had bign "^tlnable to break 
through the strong Vahdat posi- 
tions which consisted of deep bun- 
kers and fortified trenches. 

For ^eJ^^iaf^Hri^fesiaits 
their first military setback after a 
stunning series of victories had 
brought them in a matter of 
mcmths to die gates of Kabul. 



igalnst rival Shia Kiizb-e-VahM^faetion. 

Rout Taliban, Vahdat 



KABUL, AFGHANISTAN (AFP) - 
Troops loyal 10 Afghan President 
3urhanuddin Rabbani launched a 
iurpr|se assault through Kabul late 
/eSEeiaay breaking through defen- 
sive positions held by the Taliban 
md Vahdat forc^ in Jtfee. soBlhp 
A'est of the city. 

The troops, commanded by 
Ahmed Shah Maso"c)d and 
jacked by tanks ^d ar#efy, ' 
irove five kilometers (three 
niles), routed the Taliban Is- 
lamic student militia and the 



Shia Hizb-e- Vahdat and cap- 
tured the Darulawip, Palace, > 
witnesses said. 

The center of the city also 
..^P»»'»under heavy bombard- 
ment, setting the German Em- 
bassy and the Hotel Metropolitan 
ablaze. 

The frontline has reformed 
around the Darulaman Palace but 
it was not clear if it was being held 
by Taliban or Vahdat troops. 

The offensive came suddenly 
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Rabbani briefs 
Rafsaiijani on 
Afghan development 

TEHRAN (IRNA) — Afghan 
President Burhanuddin Rabbani 
in a meeting here yesterday 
briefed his Iranian counterpart 
Akbar Hashemi Rafeanjani in Is- 
lamabad on the latest develop- 
ments in Afghanistan, a report 
from Pakistan said yesterday. 

The two presidents are in, 
Pakistan for the summit meeting 
of the Organization of the Eco 
nomic Cooperation (ECO) began 
yesterday. 

by government forces for the res- 
toration of security and tranquil 
ity to the country. 

Expressing regret over the 
eruption of eivil war in Afghani 
Stan and nia^acre of iimocent 
people, he stressed that what 
Muslim Afghan people needed 
more was peace 

In a peaceful atmosphere with 
unity and mutual coordination, 
all Afghan Jihad groups could 
embark on reconstruction of the 
country destructed by foreign oc 
ciipation and civil war,' President 
Rafeanjaiii noted.' ^ ' : 

- He stated that fer-sighted and 
vigilant officials should give pri- 
ority to the interest of Afghan 
people and reconstruction of the 
country -with; no factional dis- 
criminations.^ 



Iran NeVs' 



HoijatoksLim Abdul Ali M;izari 
..aptixc and ■acic responsible 
tor^is sateiN are resp(0si#ei|fo#' 
tliis tragedy." die Foreign Minis- 

Hizb-e-V'iiKil's rep^semitii\c 
.luncil in Teliran yesterda\ de- 
tiared public niourniuL' in Att'hani- 
stHii for die nianyrdoni of Nhizan. 

The party's statement ex- 
pressed condolence to Iran's 
Leader oftlie Islmnjfe^.volution. 
Ayatollali Seyei' Al* -KJItJtitWiei, 
aiUK>uncing that tlie blood of Maz 
ari would certainly L'uarantee the 
unity of the Afghan people, par- 
ticularly the Shia conmiumty. 

Meanwhile, Kabul residents 
accused Bunml|tMkiwi \ ;iMhajini ' s 
troops of extensively looting i:4vil- 
iaii homes during tlieir recent con- 
quest of the city's southwest. , 
Iran News 3/15 



Mazari 

^ Funeral 
Procession 

IKA \ XEWS POLITICA L DLSK 

TEHRAN - The bodv of lli/,b-e 
Vahdat Secreian -Cicncral. Hojja- 
tof€fi1«ftv' Mazari. is being 
accom!>anied h\ his UilJowers lo 

'lis final rc^liiiLi piacc in .Vlazar-e- 
Sharit. Accnrd!:,;: !,> ■he Hizb . 
i)!ficc here 



Taliban, lo Mazar-e-Sharif in 
nprlhern fifghanisatn where he 
will be bu(^, wMl lake about two ■ 
w eeks on fcMJt. 



;> Hizb-c-Vahdat's rep- 
resentative in Tehran, yesterday 
trip tmdsrtaken by the 

Hezareh followers of Mazari has 

already begun. He said from 
Ghazni m S^outhern Afghanistan 
where Mazari was killed bv the 



Government forces build 
up for assault on Taleban 



KABUL (AFP) - Fighting be- 
tween government forces and the 
Taleban Islamic imlitia raged m 
in hills south of the AfghMi capi- 
tal yesterday. 

While Kabul remained calm, 
though abuzz with the news of the 
death of Sl^'^mim^-AsiM'M'- 
Mazari, the sound of artillery 
gunfire from the rival forces 
could be heard in southwest dis- 
tricts of the city. 

President Bntimm^^ 9^*' 
hani's soldiers are attempting to 
force the Taleban out of the 
Khairabad hills and the Islamic 
militias base at Rishkor, around 
20 kilometers (12.5 miles) south 
of Kabul. 

If successful, the Rabbani 
troops then plan to move on the 
Taleban's new stronghold at 
Charasyab a little further south of 
the current battletfsls=^-'i^ 

Tanks, "M^^f firtillery and 
truckloads of troops were waiting 
near the former royal palace at 
Chelsitoon, in the southern sub- 
urbs, for an order to join the 
combat in the Khairabad hills, 
witnesses said. 

"We are going to push them 
back to Kandahar and then back 
into Pakistan," said one Rabbani 
commander. 

But experts said one of the 



initial aims was to force the liale- 
ban out of positions from where 
Ikef fire rc^kets at I^ul. 

The Taleban, led by students 
trained in Pakistani Qoranic 
scnools, are under pressure for 
the first time since launching 
UHlk crusade last ymt to over- 
throw the U^itim^ li^^itedeen 
groups that rule Afghanistan. 

Starting from the Pakistan 
border they have taken over nine 
provinces but were forced out oi 
Kabul with ^ ^fefWidat4^!i;- 
lami Action %l^M)ani's mihtary 
conunander, Ahmed Shah Ma- 
sood, at the weekend. 

The death of Abdul Ali Maz- 
ari, head of Whdat, while in 
Taleban custody dh 'Monday, was 
prominently announced by televi- 
sion and radio. 

A Taleban .spokesman in Paki- 
stan said Mazari was killed in a 
gunbattle on a helicopter taking 
him and other prisoners to Qan- 
dahar in south Afghanistan from 
Charasyab. He was said to have 
grabbed a rifle from a guard and 
killed six pec^le before being 
shot himself. 

But, three Rabbani command- 
ers said Mazari, who was taken 
prisoner at the weekend during 




KABUL, AFGHANISTAN: Taliban movement fighters armed 
tvlth a Chinese-made fulfil lecollless rifle relaxing near their 
Shftrasyste bi^tS kttom^i##uthe«sl of Kabut March 9. 

-- If- ■.f^rii (Satellite Photo) 



Briton released by Afghans 
after 8 months in capti\ity 



AP 



K.\BUL; Eden Fernandez, a Briton, 
was released Saturday after beuig 
iield captive for eight months by a 
small militant, Shille group in 
.Afghanistan. 

Fernandez was a soldier iff 
■Afghan President Burhanuddin Rab- 
bani 's army when he was captured 
last may by a rival group of funda- 
nienralist Shiites, known as Hezb-e- 
Wahadat or Unity Party. 

Fernandez, 28, was handed ov?f^' 'the 



to a British diplomat at the rocket- 
scarred Hezb-e-Wahadat headquar- 
ters In a southern suburb of the fl- 
ined capital. He crossed the 
frontline to the abandoned British 
embassy in ail armor-plated Range 
Rover 

"I don't feel anything, I srill 
can't believe this has happened," a 
we:iry Fernandez, who speaks fiu- 
ent Persian, told a small group of 
foreign journalists at the British 
Embassy, Mostly, he said, he was 
looking forwar^^tp "living like a 



hell. Their families are dying ano 
they never know when ftfe 'ne.\'t 
rocket is gomg to land." 

Fernandez, who wa^; a pnr.ier's 
assistant in' 'W '!v#', ■' tm- 
bridgesiiire, Britam, pkii;.s to retur,"L 
home next week and go back to 
School, perhaps to acquire' a' teftch- 
mg degree. 

After breaking up with a girl- 
frienrfirt ■iW§rf^mMi6t7. decfdpd 
to come to .-^ighanistan lo ioin rhe 
Islamic rebels in their war against 
'Communist government in 



human". • • .^^ • 

"I never realised the benefit of 

our country. V/e are so fortunate," 
he said. '"These people are hvLng m 



the retreat from Kabul, died when 
the helicopttf; crashed Mffte- 
■■M^ fliirht. 



Kabul. 

He said he convened to Islam 
after joining a small rebel group 
known as Harakat-e-Islami or Is- 
lamic Movement, which is allied 
with Rabbani. 

He recalled his months in cap- 
tivity saying it began on .May 18, 
1993 wh.en he was whisked fro'n a 
lunch he was having with fellow 
fighters. For four month.'^ he was 
held Lri solilivry confmemerd. 

Despite his imprisonmen.l, he 
said he is not disillusioned and si.iJi 
cares deeply for Afglianisian. 
"These are really sweet people. But 
they have become drunk with hate," 
he said. 

1/22 
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Brig (Retd) Karrar Ali Aoha tracks the Taliban's roots and foretells Afghanistan's fate - 




he phenomenal emergence 
of the Taliban as a major 
military and political factor 
in the Afghan situation has 
added yet another 
uncertainty in the turbulent history of 
this unfortunate land. Like aU great 
political movements of the preceding 
two centuries, it is also characterised 
by an apparent spontaneity and 
demonstrable popular support. Most 
p>olitico-strategic observers have been 
taken completely by surprise by its 
sudden emergence and quick rise to 
the status of a major player in the 
Afghan sweepstakes. 

Although, the word, Taliban, was a 
fairly common Persian/Pustho term 
used in wide areas of Iran, 
Afghanistan, Balochistan and NWFP, 
it did not possess any political or 
strategic overtones before November 
1994: In October last year, the 
govemnient of Pakistan decided to 
open a land route to central Asia, 
originating from Quetta and passing . 
through Kandhar and Herat in 
Afghanistan. It is commonly known 
that this plan was the brainchild of our 
Iiiterior Minister General Naseerwttiii 
Babar, who, having held the 
appointments of IGFC and the 
governor NWFP, considers himself «j 
expert on Afghan affairs. By all 
accounts, it was a bold and innovative 
plan but failed to take into account the 
unstable and anarchic conditions 
prevalent in Afghanistan. It is also 
generally known that this venture was ■.. 
undertaken against the considered 
advice of DG, ISI, who was eventually 
perstitt^i^^ t«i|<iiesce t@ # ^ettftite km 
reservations. 

The inevitable happened and the 
NLC tKationai Logistic Catf^'^ww^ 
was stopped by avaricious and ill- 
disciplined miijahideen Commanders 
©f lCani^BK'. With Pakistan thus ptoeed-, 
in an embarrassing and humiliating 
position, the Taliban suddenly rose 
like a phocttix from the ashes of 
Afghanistan and precipitated a major 
change in the situation. Not only was 
dits besieged convoy lib<Mraieil to 
continue with its journey, but the 
Taliban then proceeded to capture a 
huge arms dump at Spin Baldak (ftMi* 
Chaman) and soon enough drove out 
the corrupt and degenerate warlords of 
Kandhar. The juggernaut did not stop 
at Kandhar alone. It soon became *; 
apparent that far from being the poor 
and destitute students of religious 
madrassas that lliey were being passed 
of initially, they were, in feet, armed 
to the teeth with fighter aircraft, tanks 
and field artillery. The tactics and 
operational art employed by Ihem^ 
betrayed professional expertise of a 
level which can just not be associated 



with amateur novices and belie 
professional guidance and control dt 
some level. 

Genesis of the Taliban 

With the present state of 
infonnation and knowledge, their 
exact origin, organisation, training and 
arsenal largely remain a mttflsf "bf 
conjecture. However, it makes an 
interesting study to juxtapose the 
views of some leading observers of 
the Afghan situation. Qazi Hussain 
Ahmed, JI's Amir says, "The people 
of Afghanistan wanted peace which \s 
the cause the Taliban .have also taken 
up — but they have one shortcoming, 
which might go against^l^si. Afi Of 
them are Pusthuns and they do not 
have representation from other ethnic 
groups, like Ui^icks' or Tajiks." .. 

Riaz.Durrani, J UI Punjab, 
explains: "The Taliban are-the voice 
of tl^e majority of the people of 
Pakistan. They are ideological 
supporters of Jamiat-e-Ulcma-e-Islam 

-and consider Maulana Fazalur 
Rchman as their leader. It is time that 
all religious parties should extend 
support to the Taliban because they 
want to bring peace to Afghanistan 
and 4ire not hungry for power." 

. Maulana Ali Durrani^ president 
Pa.sban says, "Th© Taliban of " ' 
Afghanistan are common middle-class 
people who are fighting against th^,_^. 
power-hungry politicians of their 
country. They are aiv example of the 
reaction of common people against the 
elite which is fighting to get a bigger- 
slice of the pie.' The middle-wlass and 
thei intellectuals of Pakistan support 
tlie Taliban and the time has come for 
such a force to emerge in Pakistanis - 
laminate corrupt politicians..." 

" Allama Sajid Naqvi. TJP, does not 
reject the possible involvement of 
either the West or pre Zahir Shah 
group in the emergence of the , 
Taliban, but asserts that neither thelSf" 
nor Pakistan's interior minister had 
anything to do with them — the former 
because of their 'purification', and the 

^latter because of hi,s :iaitp^.fs do 
such a big thing'. 

However, aNP's Ecgum Nasim 
Wall Khan has a totally opposite 
perspective owing to the fact that her 
party has a leftist stance. She says, "1 
refuse to believe that msy can fly jets, 
drive tanks and opera's sophisticated 
weapons. I have never heard of pilot 
and conventional army personnel 
being trained in religious schools. 
These are no Taliban. ' 

Maulana Ghatoor Haidcri, MNA, 
JUI, believes neither US nor the West 
is behind the Taliban mo^^M: He 
does not deny links between his party 
and the Taliban. He asseits that the 



Taliban and the JUI share the same 
thinking and the same approach but 
€k^t^ that the moveiililiil hem 
iqponsored by his party. 
The possible truth 
The above are just a few of the 
myriad of views and c%'planations ' 
which are being offered by a cross- 
seetion of leaders and observers. 
Taken on face value, f.ney only serve 
to confuse the reader. However, most ; 
of these leaders not bothered^ ' 
reflect on the time, exjjcrtise and 
training effort required to create and 
'teunch such a force m spite of its 
essentially amorphous character and 
pcopie's-oriented nature. A 
' y^Mimensional an^ ^f«ofesstonal-i< r 

.?..nalvs;.s of this pheno.i- :non leacfs one . 

lo ilie io'iOwing concUisions which i 

may just possibly proVide a cfti^%i'ttj|s 

entire mysiers": 

* The primary motivation of this 
force stems from the widespread 
disappointment createil by the failure 
of Afghan leaders to usher in an era of 
peace in their country. Nowhere was 
this frustration more acutely^ felt than 
in Pakistan, particularly within the ISl 
Which felt betraye#1)f its proteges l^« 
Hikmatyar etc. 

This disappointment and frustration 
could eventually give rise to the 
strategy of creating a fresh, neutral 
and independent force which could be 
used, whenever required, to get rid 
the fractious Afghan v/arlords like 
Hikmatyar, Ahmed Shah Masood and 
Rashid Dostam. A side benefit must - 
ftlso have been conceived to be the 
consequently diminished role of Jl in 
Afghanistan. . 

* Based on the time-factor and 
inteliectual propensity, this new 
strategy was probably the brainchild 
of Gen Asad Durrani but implemented 
by Gen Javed Nasir. This also 
explains why the Taliban remained 
confined to a specific school of # 
thought. While it was going through 
the process of training and equipment, 
Javed Nasir abruptly lost his job along 
with Nawaz Sharif in 1993. 

* With the induction of a matufeV 
profes^iPil and high-intellect DG ISI 
m the person of Gen Javed Ashraf, 
this strategy was abandoned, also 
because of some semblance of stability 
attained in Afghanistan after 
rapprochement between Hikmatyar 

. jRabbani. The Tahban force, 
denied of its official support, fell back 
on the madrassas in Balochistan and 
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NWFP, v^ich a« run makily by JUI, 
and went into oWivion for sometime. 

* ter the blockade of Pak trade 
conv n Kandhar, it appears likely 
that i - -eration may have forced the 
Inter Minister Nascerullah Babur to 
Tcqa--' J I leaders for help. Thus 
may entered the Taliban force 
but to. quickly attain its own 
monu n and its own agenda. At 
prcscTj li has, more or less, disowned 
its own JUI origins. 

A clue to confirmation of thi? 
hypothesis is provided by Gen 
Hameed Gul when he says in a recent 
interview, "Still they (Taliban) have 
some pte« points, like their decision 
making process, which is remarkably 
quick. Only a regular army could 
match that s^ed. This is not the 
Afghan way as they are used to 
summoning ^frfcu and discussing - 
things in minute detail. Also the 
Taliban behave like a regular paid 
force. In contrast, the rnujahideen 
forces are an alliance of very small, 
village or mohalla-hsiscd warlords, 
who only occasionally receive 
financial or other assistance from ttdiF" 
main leader. 

Another significant clue is provided 
by the highly professional and 
effective organisational structure 
which the Taliban are known to 
possess. WhUe all the details are yet to 
be learnt, the information gleaned, so 
far, suggests, the organisation 
hierarchy of the Taliban to be on the 
lines as shown in Chart-I. 

Current situation on the grouad 
The Taliban commenced their 
operations with a daring attack on an 
arms-dump belonging to Hikroatyar 
lociicH^Str Spin laTdak. Since then, 
lliey never looked back: and have 
achieved startling :ujccesses against i 
several renowned ^►?♦»f«!'iW£'e/^ 
commanders (See Chan-II). In the 
process, they have captured nine out 
of 30 provinces of the countr>' and &m^ f 
now waging a war in and around 
Kabul. It is noteworthy that the 
provinces captured by them (Kandhar* 
Helmand, Urozgan, Zabul, Ghazni, 
Wadak, Logar, Khost and Paktika) are 
predominantly populated by the • 
Pashtuns. All these three factors are 
highly significant and must not be 
considered a mere coincidence. 

The two-week long pause taken by 
the Taliban after reaching the. outsktfts 
of Kabul has generally been - ■ 
misinterpreted even by somG usually. , 
astute military observers as well. • 
Initialiv, a lot of misplaced credit was 
given Hikmatyar for feigning 
wit' 1 from Maidan Shehar and 
Ch; ab, thus creating the effect 

of br. f; g the Taliban face to face 
wii ;;-Pashtun rnujahideen forces of 
Ahrfiv ' Shah Masood for the first 
time. Lack of action by the Taliban 
gave rise to several misconceptions ^ 
about them. They were variously 
portrayed as American agents, 
Mestir s agents or even ISl stoogcSj^ 
In i tirospect, it now appears thai' 



the Taliban forces were only taking a 
well-deserved and much needed 
o^<iMiori«l f«use;m^^cnrie# to 
consolidate their gains, regroup thcif 
forces and sort out administrative 
matters. Having achieved these 
objects, they have commenced to put 
gradual political and military pressure 
on Rabbani's Pashtun forces in- Kabul, 
a process which has been facilitated 
by Rabbani's ill-advised actions 
against pro-Iran Wahdat-c-Milli. 
Having already established themselves 
as. a major player in Afghan affairs, 
the Taliban can hardly be expected to 
put a voluntary end to their 
operations. However, the result of the 
current military actions in and around 
Kabul will eventually decide the fate 
of Afghanistan. 

Dynamics of Afghan history 
The merging situation may give to 
several inherent complications which 
owe their origin to the nature and 
complexities of Afghan history itself. 
Even a man of such deep perceptions 
and wide knowledge as Gen Hameed 
Gul has chosen to sidestep this 
important factor. While replying a 
question about possibilities of any 
ethnic division of Afghanistan, he 
said, **No, Afghanistan is a historical 
entity. The TaUban have, up to now, 
shown no ethnic or sectarian 
overtones." 

Historically, Afghanistan is 
comparatively a recent political entity 
and has yet to take roots in the 
collective psyche^' 



which means 
'coming and 
going'. In 
centuries of usage, 
it was transformed 
to Ava-guman. The 
old Aryans call<#^ 
it Ava-gumisllan, 
which eventually 
became * 
Afghanistan. 

Future trends 

Afghanistan 
appears to be at a 
crossroads once 
again. If history is 



of its peoples. The 
Hindi^ush 
mountains havr 
provided the 
natural and 
political frontier 
between Indian 
subcontin«it and 

Central dM"aitoi|:; 
thedawnW " ' 
history. Ashoka's 
empire extended 
up to the 
Hindukush in 
ancjent times, as 
'"cfid HarsfiaV 

with its centre 
around Taxila and 
Pushpavati 
(modem 

Peshawar). In the 
later Hindus 
period, the sway gf 
the rulers of ^ 
northern Punjab 
usually always 
extended up to the 
Hindukush, the 
areas beyond being 
neatly divided 
between the 
Iranians in the west 
and the Central 
Asian hordes in the 
northeast. 

The same 
pattern essentially , 
continued even 
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after the rise of the 
Muslim empire. 
Areas up to the 
Hinduk%«h formed 
part of the 
Sultanate of Delhi, 
while the areas 
north of it forrnied 
part of the 
'^^Khanatcs of 
Central Asia. 
Kandhar, Herat 
and Farah areas' 
usually remained 
under Persian ^ 
domination. ^ *^ 
Afghanistan 
emerged as a 
political entity in 
the middle of the 
18th century with 
the rise of Ahmed 
Shah Abdan. It 
continued to retain 
its political 
structure only 
because of the 
compulsions of the 
Great Game 
between the British 
and the Czarist 
Russian power in 
Central Asia. 

Even the name, 
Afghanisun, has 
an interesting 
origin from the 
i^%li$irtt word 
Ott/nHH or Gwn^tt, 



any guide, it will be an.exceedingly 
difficult feat for this unfortunate nation 
to retain its political unity under the 
impact of centrifugal forces released 
Jfey the Talibnii phenomenon, t , 

There are now three main politico- 
military forces in Afgharristan: Ahmed 
Shah Masood (Tajik), Rashid Dtn^m 
(Uzbek) and the Taliban (Pashtun). 
The next few^ weeks are likely to 
witness an intense polkical 
military struggle for supremacy in 
Afghanistan. It will bring further 
bloodshed, misery and uncertainty to 
its population. The distinct ethnic 
origins of these three forces may 
sound the death'knell of its politicai 
unity and revert it back to its historical 
divisions, A Pashtun state may emerge 
south of Hindukush from J4lalabi^ to 
Kandhar, while the area north of it 
inay loosely identify itself with 
TajOcistan and Uzbekistan. Herat and 
Farah regions may gravitate towards 
Iran. A truly Yugoslavia-like situation 
may thus emerge, in AfghAnistaft 
^i^^jt^i^ results. 
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An Afghan Le^ier Is Warily Hopeful About Peace 



By JOHN F.BURNS 

Special to The New York Times 

JABAL-US-SIRAJ, Afghanistan, 
March 2 — For much of this week, 
Ahmad Shah lyiassoud has watched 
from a window In an old Soviet mili- 
tary camp near here as the crimson 
glow of sunset has spread, a few 
minutes later every day, across the 
snowbound mountatos of ttoHtote 
Kush. 

Spring is afoot in Afghanistan, ^ler- 
alding a\ new season in the 15-year- 
old war. But for Mr. Massoud, the 
former resistance commander who 
has gone from being the Afghan 
leader most feared by Soviet troops 
to his current position as the most 
powerful figure in the Kabul Govern- 
ment, the time is long gone when 
success could be measured by the 
number of mountain villages won or • 
lost in his battles with Soviet forces. 

With his top military command- 
rers, Mr. Massoud has been holding 
strategy sessions here that could de- j 
cide the fate of Afghanistan. 

For the first ttme since tiie Krem- ' 
lin decisions that brought Soviet 
troops here in December 1979 and 
kept here mm the Soviet 
Union's ignominious withdrawal 
nearly a decade later, many Afghans 
bi^eve that peace, or at least the 
last great struggle of the war, may 
finally be at hand. 

lfii'.'<Massoud, too, is warily opti- 
mistic, though his troops have been 
busy on windswept slopes here doing 
weary Overhsrals on their armory of 
rusting Soviet tanks. 

"I can only hope that the war is 
finally near the end," he said in an 
interview that took place as dusk 
swept over his military headquar- 
ters here on Wednesday. 

The interview was one of few Mr. 
Massoud fias given since April 1992, 
when the Moscow-backed Govern- 
ment in Kabul collapsed, opening the 
v^y for an alHance of former rebel 
leaders to take power. 

The alliance quickly broke apart, 
precipitating a brutal Civil war that 
has now come down to a potentially 
final showdown between two power- 
ful groups, the Kabul Government 
and a rival Muslim militant force 
known as the Taliban. 

Seated in an office once used by a 
Soviet general, Mr. Massoud dis- 
cussed the looming choices that 
could decide whether secret negotia- 
tions he has been conducting with 
the Taliban end in a coalition govern- 
ment or in a new and deadly chapter 
of the war. 

At one point, he said his forces 
were strong enough to defeat the 
Taliban, but he followed this by say- 
ing that a defeat for the Kabul Gov- 
ernment, which has made only mod- 
est efforts to impose strict Muslim 
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Ahmad Shah Massoud, a former rebel chie£ and now a leading figure in 
l^il^ghan Govenunient, met vath his commanders in Ki^^ 19^^ 



law, could assign the country to a 
new era of "Muslim fundamental- 
ism" that would send ^»odt mwm 
across Central Asia. 

For th is to be avoided, Mr. Mas- 
soud said, \..» >»tw««!s snouic 
change its Afghanistan policy, which 
has swung from Washington's exten- 
sive si^poit to the Afghan resist-, 
ance groups during their fighting 
with Soviet troops to an approach in 
reeemymts that ^^lo^iy sev- 
ered almost all^yti^ment with the 
country. 

"The best way to prev^t Muslim 
fundamentalism in Afghanistan 
would be for the United States to 
support moderate Muslims in Af- 
ghanistan, to prevent those other 
Muslims gaining strength," Mr. 
Massoud said. 

While he skirted any specific ap- 
peal for American diplomatic back- 
ing, Mr. Massoud said useful steps 
would include reopening of the Unit- 
ed States Embassy in Kabul, which 
was closed in early 1989. He also said 
Washington should resume aid pro- 
grams for the millions of Afghans 
«^ have fallen into "misery and 
Bering" as a pemU of the war. 



The aid programs — which delud- 
ed efforts to help the large nurtiBtr 
of sick and wounded and to help 
rebuild schools, clinics and roads — 
were canceled last year when the 
Clinton Adihinistration closed down 
the Pakistan-based headquarters of 
the United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development, which fi- 
nanced and oversaw the programs. 

f As long as the Soviet Union poseo ' 
a danger in Afghanistan, the United 
States Government was interested 
in our country," Mr. Massoud said. 
"But when the situation changed and 
the Soviet forces withdrew, the 
Americans forgot their moral obli- 
gations, and they forgot about the 
people of Afghanistan.^' 

By arranging the interview at Ja- 
bal-us-Siraj, about 50 miles north of 
Kabul at the foot of the Hindu Kush, 
Mr. Massoud chose a location he has 
often used when the Kabul Govern- 
ment is at a critical juncture. 

The base here is close to the west- 
em entrance to his native Panjshir 
Valley, in norheastern Afghanistan, 
where he tied down thousands of 
Soviet troops with a fast-moving 
guerrilla force and where many of 
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the fiercely loyal military command- 
ers who underpin his power are still 
based. 

Mr. Massoud, 41, gave up the post 
of Defense Minister in the Kalwl 
Government during the bitter ma- 
neuvering between rival factions 
that followed the e^if^M#i»«it;of a 
non-Communist Government two 
years ago, and has held no formal 
government post 'liltttfe: 

But he spoke in the interview as if 
he, and not the nominal head of the 
Government, Pr«?s«ieftt 'mmSm^- 
din Rabbanij a 65-year-old Muslim 
cleric who is widely regarded in the 
capital as a weak feiief ,''#dt!<Si^ 
the decisive voice in the Govern- 
ment's dealings with the Taliban. 

Mr. Massoud m^smi^m^*t«&' 
held three secret meetings with Tali- 
ban leaders since their force, led by 
radical Muslim ^^m&s ttttt «!9(f'%i-^ 
eluding former resistance fighters 
and soldiers who served in the old 
pro-Soviet Afghan army, swept to 
within five miles of Kabul last 
month. 

The Taliban offensive, which be- 
gan in Kandahar, Afghanistan's sec- 
ond-largest city, swept up nine of the 
country's 31 provinces in three 
months, ttie most striking success 
scored by any faction siiKre the civil 
war began. 

Mr. Massoud offered a mixed as- 
sessment of the talks. He said Mus- 
lim clerics at the top of the Taliban 
leadership had ii^him to disr<^piti 
threats by Taliban military com- 
manders. Those commanders had 
warned that tl«S^%mild attack Ka- 
bul unless Mr. Massoud followed the 
pattern of other military leaders 
who had encountered the Taliban 
and disarmed his troops. 

Instead, Mr. Massoud said, the 
clerics said they would consider 
naming representatives from the ' 
provinces they controlled to the tran- 
sitional national goventiment pro- 
posed by the United Nations. 

But Mr. Massoud said he saw no 
sign that Taliban leaders were re- 
lenting on their insistence that Af- 
ghiHiistan should bcts^ject to strict 
Islamic laws. In areas under their 
control, Taliban units have banned 
#omeft imt!A Working, smashed tele- 
vision sets, ordered on-the-spot 
trims for men with unkempt hair 
and Imnned sporting events, includ- 
ing soccer games. 

In a case reported this week by the 
BBC, Talil^ii Iteiders in Oruzgan 
Province in central Afghanistan 
used traditional Islamic law to order 
the iii«puif»ti0ft'*^f ^ hands and 
forearms of several thieves. 

"I think they are rigid," Mr. Mas- 
soud said. He contrasted theTaliban 
actions with the relatively relaxed 
atmosphere in Kabul, where the 
Rabbani GO¥erfii«*nt has iiHl^ed 
rfew Islamic strictures other than a 



Afghanistan's Warring Factions 
Agree to Form a Ruling Council 



KABUL, Afghanistan, Feb. 11 
(AP) — Afghanistan's warring fac- 
tions have raised hopes for an end to 
tl» country's civil war by agreeing 
to establish a multi-party council as 
an interim Government, a United 
IMcms mediator said today. 

The council is to meet on Feb. 20 in 
Kabul, the capital, said Charles San- 
mmf&m of ttie United Nations media- 
tors. Once the council is established, 
there would be a cease-fire. 
-<<%tl sii^s are asking us to move 
quickly," said Mr. Santos, speaking 
from Islamabad, Pakistan. 

Wem some weaknesses, 

imitewer, and oMe girerrilla 



requirement that women cover their 
hair in piblic. Most use a #i8Wli - 
Many of the 600,000 people who 
have remained in Kabul during the 
civil war, particularly y/oWm, Wmv 
voiced apprehension at the prospect 
of the Taliban forces taking the city. 

Mr. Massoud said Western coun- 
tries had underestimated the 
strength of the KiM iorces, which 
survived for two years despite re- 
peated attempts by other armed 
groups to dislodge them. He said the 
Taliban had gained momentum from 
a widesread public belief that they 
were uncorrupted and dedicated to 
ridding Afghanistan of armed ma- 
rauders who had taken control of 
wide areas during the civil war. 

"But if they attack us, they will no 
longer have justice on their side," he 
said. "They«wiHvfc«pe-to «»^(^r%i- 
lore God, and the people." 




Area controlled by the Taliban 
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A veteran Afghan rebel leader in 
Jabal-us-Siraj is keeping a close 
eye on developments in Kabul. 
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that has made some military gams 
recently has not signed on to it. Even 
the factions that have agreed to it 
remain deeply suspicious of one 
another. 

Last week. President Burhanud- 
din Rabbani, who has served for the 
past two years, said he was ready to 
step down. When he first took office, 
Mr. Rabbani had refused to relin- 
quish power to the factions, and they 
quickly turned against him. He has 
not set a date for his resignatiotti 

The war in Afghanistan began in 
1979 when Soviet troops invaded to 
prop up a Communist Government.' 
The various factions — all profess- 
ing allegiance to Islam — took up 
arms shortly afterward, with mili- 
tary support from the United States. 
In 1989, they drove out the Soviet 
troops. Three years later, they top- 
pled the Communists and formed a 
Government, but then b^pubattUng 
among themselves. 

Since then, much of Kabul has 
been destroyed and at least 15,000 
people, mostly civilians, have been 
killed. But the factions recently be* 
mm to show signs of war weariness. 



The council Is to serve about six 
months and create the framework of 
a future Government. Some groups 
want elections, while o^Ht «fiiK an 
■ "appointed leadership. 

The council is also to see to it that 
tiie factions disarm and remove 
heavy weapons encircling the city. 
It's not clear how that will be accom- 
plished. The United N««^ lit#«ot 
offered a peacekeeping force. 

The council is expected to have 25 
to 30 members, one from fac- 
tion. It will also include Afghans who 
are not linked to any of the militias. 

Masood Khalili, Mr. Rabbani's 
representative in Pakistan, wel- 
' &msM the '^^^mmm'Wk said it 
lacks guarantees that the partici- 
pants will stick to it. "We want some 
kind of assurance — what can the 
U.N. do against violators?" Mr. Kha- 
. lill liid. ' 

One faction is the Taliban, made 
up of Islamic students, a newly 
t&mM iwftitia that ttas clahmed sev- 
ersrt l^ctories in recent weeks. The 
Ttib^n scored its biggest victory on 
Friday when it captured the town of 
Maidan Shahr, 18 miles southwest of 
Kabul. The group defeated Hezb-e- 
Islami, the main opposition' tarifir. 
RalAj^^f 
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From the Editor: 



This is the first Forum published in 
East Hampton, the editor's new home. 
We had hoped to keep the Manhattan 
mailing address for the rest of this 
year; however, the Post Office, for 
r€|^iei/ known only td It* ref Jiiaed to 
def#ftit mail in Forum 's 1^ unless 
the editor was living upstairs. So, 
many of you got your letters back. We 
apologize. The new address is on this 
issue and, even though the editor is 
not yet in residence, the postman puts 
the tnall iA the box. You figure it out! 

Since fixing a house seems to take for- 
ever, nothing is where it should be, 
including the promised Occasional Paper. 
We hope to have it unpacked by the time 
of the next isstie. We haven't begun 
to think about a fax & a computer. We 
were just lucky to find the box contain- 
ing the typewriter & the mailing list! 

In spite of the mail foul-up, we re- 
ceived lots of information for this 
issue and we thank you. We just wish 
the news were a little better. 

To sum it 

Leiaders come & leaders go 

But currently it's true. 

That come Hekmatyar or Taliban, 

Rabbani isn't through. ^ ^ 



Next issue deadline: 



July 1. 




THE FRAGMENTATION OF AFGHANISTAN, 
State Formation & Collapse in the 
Int'l System, by Barnett R. Rubin, ■ • 
Yale Press, 1995. xix + 378 pp., 
biblio, maps, index. ISBN 0-300- 
05963-9. 

THE KINGDOM OF AFGHANISTAN & THE 
UNITED STATES 1828-1973 by Leon B.. 
& Leila D. J. jfoullada. Center for 
Afghan Studies (§ Uniy, of Nebraska 
i;.^aha & Dageford© Publishing, 19^5-,,.. 
XX + 258 pp. ISBN 0-963515-0-6. 
Paper. $15.^5 + $3.50 shippi-H^ & 
handling. . ; , '^''^ 

THE CAMERA NEVEE TWICE, the 

Further Adventures of a TV Journalist, 
by Dan Rather with Mickey Herskowitz. 
Wm. Morrow & Co., NY, 1994. ISBN 
0-688-09748-0. Two chapters, pp. 29- 
88 , cover %af£her ' s If li fef^i|• to A£- 
ghanistan. ' 

"Out of Sight, Out of Mind," a photo- 
graph*^R«ssay by fbierry Gassman 5.n 
RED CROSS, RED CRESCENT, the journal 
of the ICRC ct Bed Crescent Movement, 
#2, 1994, pp 12-1^, (See p. IL) 

"City of Orphans" by John F. Burns ijfitih 
photographs by Laurent Van Der^g^ockt 
in THE NEW YORK TIMES^i^^INEr =1^2. 

THE AFGHAN AMULET: TRAVELS FROM'-ffil 
HX»II-IEUSH TO^RAZGRAD by Sheila 
Paine, St. Martin's Press. 278 pp. 

"The CIA's Jihad" by, Robert Friedman 
in NEW YORK, 3/27, .f^p. 3i«4.7*' 

We've heard of a talking book by J.C.E. 
Bowen, "Plain Tales of the Afghan Border, 
read by Garcrd Green. Does anyone know 

the publisher or where 
it is available? 
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U.K Names 4 Afghan Royalists as Medmtors . 



By JOHN F.BURNS 

Special to The New York Times 

KABUL, Afghanistan, Feb. 22 — A 
United Nations peace plan for Af- 
ghanistan was delayed today for at 
least a month while a group of 
Afghans close to the former King, 
Zahir Shah, try to mediate between 
the Government and the Taliban, a 
neWcirmy of Muslim militants. 

A United Nations envoy, Mah- 
moud Mestiri, who arrived here over 
the weekend in the hope of putting 
the peace plan into effect, left Kabul 
for Pakistan after the two main 
forces confronting each other in the 
civil war, the Government of Presi- 
dent Burnahuddin Rabbani and the 
Taliban, rejected the plan. 

Instead Mr. Mestiri, a former For- 
eign Minister of Tunisia, appointed 
four former royalists to rewrite the 
plan to take account of the new im- 
portance of the Taliban, which had 
been insignificant. 

From its founding last fall, when 
students from Muslim religious 
schools formed a fighting force 
pledged to re-unite Afghanistan un- 
der a strict Islamic government, the 
Taliban has grown into the most 
powerful army in the country. 

Mr. Mestiri originally proposed 
that Mr. Rabbani's Government step 
down this week in favor of a new 
governing coundl. The new body 
was to be made up of representa- 
tives of eight Muslim groups that 
fought Soviet forces in Afghanistan 
in the 1980's, plus leaders from 
outlying regions and an independent 
grraip tfmt <;^t>fe8i^ neutrality in 
the civil war that broke out after the 
Soviet-backed Communist Govern- 
ment in KatHti (^lai^ed in 

But this plan was effectively void- 
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Taliban fighters occupy the south- 
eni a|^iinsh«ft %3 Kat^v 



ed when the Taliban left its strong- 
hold in Kandahar in November and 
mounted a three-month, 300-mile of- 
fensive northward to Kabul. Last 
week the Taliban routed one of the 
most powerful of the rebel groups, 
led by Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, and 
occupied the strategic southern ap- 
proa^^ to Kabul. 

Mr. Mestiri said today that five 
days of talks had shown that the 
pfopMal ha^ to be redrawn to take 
account of the "spectacular and rap- 
id ascent of the Taliban to the gates 
of Kabul." He said that President 
Rabbani had refused to yield to a 
governing council if it excluded the 
Taliban, and that HmeM mom 
had refused to join the new council, 
shunning any direct association with 
the rebel groups.-'*^ • ' ' 

"We are going to find a way to 
include elements of the Taliban," 



From the News (Pakistan) 
1/23: 

*" Fmm Behroz iOian 

Nangarhar province is also at stake 
as various miyahideen parties anu 
members of the ruling shura want 

their authority in the province. The 
competition between Hekmatj'ar and 

more commanders in the three 
provinces — Logar, Kunar and Nan- 
garhar "is taJdng its 
all law and order situation in the 
'peace zone', where more than 
2^,^^iabul residents have ti3i8ii 
shelter in the UNHCR-funded tentage 
towTi at Hisarshahi. The mistrust be- 
tween commanders is tlireatening the 
security of the over-crowded Jalal- 
abad city as almost all the parties 
have deputed their own commanders 
as %\'atchdogs in all the government 
ittstlttltidlt^.""' '■"^ 



. Fazal Haq Miyahid of Hezb-fe-Is- 
lami (Hekmat}'ar), who is the Corps 
Commander of Nangarhar, is 
presently acting as controlling au- 
thority of Jalalabad branch of the 
Central Bank of Kabul while in fact 
Jamiat-e-Islami s Shehzad, who is the 
"head of tlie bank serves subservient 
to Miyahid. Commander Zaman, who 
switched side and joined Rabbani's 
paity after the assassination of 
deputy governor, Haji Shumali Khan 
has been assigned the duty to keep 
check on the affairs of customs whicli 
is controlled by Hezb men since April 
1992. Dr Asif, » Hezb- 
(Khalis) man who in fact is the 
of education wing, is presently sen-- 
ing as the finance secretar}' of Nan- 
garhar governor, Haji Qadeer. / 

Another problem, the Nangarhar 
administration was facing was the al- 
leged embezzlement of 11 billion 
af glianis adding that the amount went 
missing during the two and half year 
rule of miyahideen. 2q 



Mr. Mestiri said. But he acknowl- 
edged that Taliban commanders at 
the confrontation line with Govern- 
ment forces five miles south of Ka- 
bul remained adamant, and refused 
even to consider taking part in a new 
20,000-member "security force" of 
the envoy had proposed to sustain 
the new council. 

An intriguing element in the new 
approach was the nomination of four 
former associates of the exiled Af- 
ghan King as intermediaries. The 
group is led by Abdul Sattar Sirat, 
who was Justice Minister in the 
King's Government until shortly be- 
fore the 1973 coup in which the King 
#£t# omr^nmn by his cousin Mo- 
hammed Daoud. Mr. Sirat, 58, lives 
in Saudi Arabia, where he teaches 



For years Afghans have suggested , 
that the return of the King could giye ' 
AfghaniiS^ a figurehead 8Ri«#yil8 
whom rival political groups could ; 
unite. But Zahir Shah, who is 80, has I 
^c?srrrNlttle interest in returning^ 
from exile in Rome, and United* 
Nations officials say there is no in- J 
tentioft mitrmi the King directly into* 
a settlement. *, 

Mr. Mestiri said President Rab-^ 
bani had pledged to hand over power, 
on March 21 to a council nominated' 
by the United Nations. But Mr,| 
Rabbani, whose term expired in De-« 
cember, has told several visitors in* 
recent days that he will not risk, 
surrendering power as long as the- 
possibility ca 'w<mmmiijmm^:-''-T<^ 
iq^iiOS. 
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FROM THE INTERNET .... 

Some bio on th« 4 f il^CJted 

by the UN Special Mission to work 
with the various Af gh«?^,.,||roups : 

Abdul Sattar Sirat - former Minister 
of Justice & member of the Supreme 
Court; an Uzbek but married to a 
Pashtuft;' a profesdPifie^ of law in Jeddah. 

Dr. Moh'd Yousof - former Prime Mini- 
ster, appointed by Zaher SMIl «fter 
Daoud' s 1963 resignation; engineer, 

G^«ife- :%WMim&i$ ' 'I imm - in . Bonn . 

Hamid Karzai - educated in India; 
ae*i^ fin j ihad in K®a#aha¥m& -Peshawar ; 
deputy ^Foreign Minister under Arsala. 

Inayatullah Iblagh - a Kabttli "Who 
serwd in gov't in the 60s; most 
recently living in Kuwait. 



Hameed Gul's prolonged 
Kabul visit raises suspicions 

ISI chief is also its director. Hariieed 
Gul, sources said, was in the goo^ 
books of the present government for 
his past close links with anti-PPP 
forces. I . 

Accompamed by Barrister SaBPdte 
Khan, a Karachi-born Pakistani na- 
tional who returned to Pakistan 
three days ago because of bad 
health, the ex-army general is 
presently staying at the Wazir Akbar 
Khan Guest House, controlled by 
Gen F^iim, the in-charge,of the Min- 
istry of National Security. Hameed 
Gul is seen at almost ai }^%Wl' 
government functions in the capital. 

The former ISI head, sources said, 
shifted to the guest house, previously 
dfWft^ by the dreaded KHAD, 
Kabul's secret intelligence, after stay- 
ing for few days at the Inter-Conti- 
nental Hotel. His colleague, Samin 
Khan, remained at tlie hotel as a state 
guest until his return to Pakistan. En- 
joying friendly links with Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar, both also have close re- 
lations with Masood. 

Hameed Gul, Ssunin IChan and the 
Sudanese delegation were able to 
end the impasse between Rabbani 
and Hekmatyar as,both miyahideen 
leaders have reportedly agreed to 

long-awaited tra«itf^ pwir iii 
Kabul. 

Rabbani was the first to send a 
delegation h^iried by his close con- 
fidant Noorullah Emad and minister 
in his de facto cabinet to Charasiab 
last week to covey a message to 
Hekmatyar. ^e^^s 1/19 ' 

Eight names for 
Afghan interim set up 



From Behroz Khsin 

PESILWAR: The two-month sojourn 
of former ISI chief Gen (Retd) 
Hameed Gul in Kabul has created 
suspicions amidst reports that he 
has asked President Rabbani for a 
prolonged stay in the war-battered 
Afghan capital. 

"No, he has not requtRsM politi- 
cal a^lum but wants to stay in Kabul 
for a long time," Afghan president 
Burhanuddin Rabbani was quoted by 
knowledgeable sources as telling 
Minister for Planning and Develop- 
ment Syed Muimiwi AH Ji^d in 
Kabul. 

Javid's questions were sparked 
by reports appearing in- ft 
based weekly that Hahieed Gul, who' 
has close links with various mu- 
jahideen leaders and field comman- 
ders because of his ilWSlvement in 
the 16-year Afghan was; had apf^tted 
for political asylum. 

The Shura-i-Nazaar of former 
Afghan defence minister Alunad 
Shah Mjffiood, ^ mmce$ said, was 
financing Haftanama-i-Kabul, the 
weekly which reported that Hameed 
Gul could not return to Pakistan as 
he was facing "some difficulty" back 
at home. 

The retired general, reports say, 
would be arrested and tried for with- 
holding taxes worth Rs. 320 million 
on tlie nmchteery imported for a tex- 
' tile mill in Sargodha. The reports, 
which appeared in the local press, 
claim ti\e mill is owntrd by a close re- 
lation of Hameed Gul and the former 
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PESHAWAR: A list i^omprising the 
names of eight prominent Afghans, 
including four living for the past 
many years in Western countries, is 
being discussed to form the basis for 
an interim government in 
Mghanistan. 

The list was reportedly prepared 
by UN ambassador Mahmoud Me* 
stiri, who recently embarked on the 



fourth round of consultations with 
Uie Afghan leaders iit:l t»id to reach 
agftm^t on the mechanism for 
transfer of power President 
Burhanuddin Rabbani's term expired 
on December 28 but he hasn't yet 
stepped down, c\Ui\g lack of a legal 
authority to which he coidd transfer 
power. 

It was learnt that four Afghan 
emigres in the list include former 
prime minister Dr Mohammad 
Yousaf, two ex-ministers Sattar 



Seerat and Samad Hamed, and Sul- ; 
tan Mahmood Ghazi, who is related 
to former king, Zahir Shah. All of 
them served in governments during 
lahir SW^8«W«chy and settled in 
Western eoii3toi©s in 197fiis ^d 
1980s. 

The four other men on the list ' 
represent the armed factions now 
wielding power in Afghanistan. They 
are Gen. Ismail Khan, Governor of 
Herat m western Afghanistan who is 
affiliated with Rabbani's Jamiat-i-Is- 
tetti; Hli«iiangal Hussain, a H^M-^' 
Island (Hekmatyar) leader who runs 
the paily's office in Islamabad; Haji 
Abdul Qadeer, Governor of Nan- 
garhar province in eastern 
Afghanistan who belongs to He^i- 
Islami (Khalis); and Musa Tawzina, a 
fomider member of Jamiat-i-Islami 
who has now defected to Gen. 
INi^eed Dostum'« Junbush-i-Mellt 
Islanu Afglianistan. 

All four were or are affiliated with 
migahideen groups and have taken 
part in the Afghan 'Jehad'. The war- 
ring Afghan groups may not object 
to the first three names but Rab- 
bani's supporters are likely to op- 
pose Musa Tawana's inclusion in the 
Mterim ruling commission as he be- 
trayed the Jamiat-i-Islami to join 
Dostum. The fact that Dostum has 
become a bitter foe of the Rabbani 
government after remaining its 
friend in 1992-93 may also compli- 
cate matters as Rabbani's men have 
refused to talk to Dostum's repre- 
sentatives in recent peace confer- 
ences. 

The nomination of the four 
Afghans based in the West in the in- 
terim government could also invite 
icrtticism from radical miyahideen, 

who in.the past maintained that only 
those Who took part in the 'Jehad' 
' had the right to rule Afghanistan. 
They have time and again accused 
former king and his supporters 
of staying away frtim Afghanistan 
when its people weie suffering and 
taking no active part in the 'Jehad'. 

It is understood that the list has 
been ^own to both Rabbani and 
Hekmatyar and would be discussed 
with other Afghan leaders as well. 
Both Rabbani and ^iekmatyar v/ere 
f^ortediy told to struck down any 
Batne wliich they didn't like and pro- 
pose a replacement. The exercise 
may not yield a consensus list that 
easily but Mestiri like all diplomats 
appeitts^teilitic about an eventual 
agreement. News 1/8 
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ryina to bring royalists into power: Gel 



By Khalid-Qamte' ■ 

ISLAMABAD - Former IS! chief 
Hameed Gu! has cast serious doubts 
on the success of United Nations lat- 
est peace proposal for Afghanistan. 

"UN has created more difficulties 
rather than solving the problem which 
couid wiuiess opening of a new chap- 
ter in Afghaff ct\^l -war. UN peace ' 
mission will not succeed unless lead- 
ers of Afghan warring factions are 
• made to sit together to hammer out 
something by themselves that is ac- ' 
ceptable to all sides." he told The 
Nation in an interview on Saturday. 

Known as Lhe architect of Afghan 
war Hameed Gul dilated on current in- 
fighting among the yXfghan factions 
with reference to UM sfjecia!' envoy 
Mahmood Mestiri's peace mission on 

his return from Afghanistan. He had 
visited the war-torn countr)' on the 
invitation of Kabul. 

Spending a considerable time with 
Afghans and not satisfied with UN 
peace efforts he said, "UN peace mis- 
sion endeavours to return the Royal- 
ists to the council with less represen- 
tation to Mujaliideens. This does not 
seem logical and you cannot impose 
anything on Mujahideen." 

"Sultan Mahmood Ghazi, old Roy- 
alist and cms^ ®f Zahir Shah, cur- 
rently in Germany is being tipped 
government. 

"I do not knoWwhy Mestiri delayed 
the implementation of peace plan. His 
efforts have not contributed to peace 
in Afgh^M^Staft ^^fefee he deals with 
each party separately telling them a 
different story." Criticised for visiting 

Afghanistan by some opposition mem- 
bers, Hameed Gui ruled out tiie dW- ' 
sion.of Afghanistan on ethnic grounds. 

''Though dominantly Pushtoons, Tal- 
iban represent all ethnic groups and 
there was no apparent fear of Afghan- 
istan being divided on these grouiKls 
as it had a history of 250 years. How- ■ i "f 
ever, since the simation is fluid any- 
thing could happen as Taliban have 
started emerging from the rmila as 
well." ' 

Accepted as an authority on Af- 
ghanistan, Hameed Gul expressed • 
doubts that the new militant sensation 
of religious students, Taliban would 

bulldozeKabiilas easily as they swept 
the soutli. 

"They will face a big fire power of 
Ahmad Shah Masood in fight for Ka- 
bul. Till now they had an easy access 
to 9 provinces they have captured, 
since Puhtoons trMftior^lfy' ^oiii^t 
fight a Mulla with the Quran hanfiifi 
around their neck. 

This would not be the same in the 
case of Ahmad Shah Masodd. If thev 



go into fight they- wi'l be given a 
shock. Taliban have little choice. If 
they pursue their original objective 
"^y would have to run on to Kabul 
and face the government fire power. If 
they withdraw their movement would 
be considered to eliminate Gulbadin 
Hekmatyar only. And their creden- 
Ms will be seriously questioned if 
tley enter UN's peace mission to be 
included in interim as ; 

then they will be painted as playti^ s 
UN game." 

Removed #om ISI post by the pre- 
vious Benazir Bhutto goverment 
(1988-90) Hameed Gul said "Paki- 
stan has no ^nt^^l over the flow of 
cvems and sulTicicnl undctslnnding- - 
of Afghanistan .situation. Sinister ele- 
ments including western medio is try- 
ing to depict Pakistan in TalibaiMnwcs- 
ment. This !ias been done lo crqiie 
apprehensions in Iran's mind. 

^ was a Idng-slaiiding agenda of^ ' 
lhe west lo create differences between 
Pakistan and Iran on Afghanistan. Iran 
is already suspicious about Pakistan's 
growing sub.servience lo lhe United 
Stales with regard lo Mekraii Coasl or 
setting up of seismic centre inChakw- 
al. ' ; — : 

"Pakistan's alleged involvement in 
Afghanistan can be expected to give 
rise to soaring of our relations with 
neighbouring country vvliosti good- 
will is very essential for dgfcoce of 
Pakistan. ' ' ""^ " '^T ' ^ " 

"Govcrnmcril of Pakistan should 
inimedialciy reach out to Iran lo as- 
sure them of non-invoivcment in Tal- 
iban up-risingandforthis purpo.se set 
up a joint commission with Iran." 

Giving details about Taliban, he 
said ir .starte d off with a S lnira of 8 
members which has been increased to 
25 which sits in Merat wiih a threc- 
mentber exedilive totjilt*!! headei3'% * ' 
Akhunzada dinar, aged 35, havingito' 
political or military background., 

"A small group, emerging from com- 
moners as a reaction to excesses of 
Afghan civil war conniiandcrs, were 
believed lo bo spon.sored a- d financed 
bfh trader Kaj i Laliq m south to open 
tlie trade route virith Russia and Tur|- • : 
menislan. 

"After the fall of communisni in 
1992, Afghan commanders set up 20 

''^p^ts at different pfeGe-s HwUh a .small 
state of their own between Aranib.igh 
and Spinburg. They obstructed ail trade 
convoys and resoilcd to excesses de- 
nounced by the locaks. 
^ Jhc route was used by traders be- 
tvvecn Pakistan and Khuska (RaiKvay 
station linked with Europe in Turk- 
" menistan). 

" rhe.sc traders financed the group 
that later on u eiU on to bccdtne Tali- 
ban lo clear the triulc nuilc which Ihey 
did quite easily wllhoui lacine nuich 
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resistance since they hanged the Quran 
around their necks and insisted that 
iSnyone fighltflg them would be fight- 
ing the Quran. 

"In a Hurry of events that followed 
Taliban rescued a Pakisllnttiade con- ' 
voy from a local commander which 
forced the west to think that Pakistan 

"Theironslaughlcontinued with lit- 
tle resistance wherever they went and 
were then considered a threat by Af- 
ghan warlords when tb^ «teflif«^=j? 
Mansoor, leaderof formercommunist 
militia who belongs lo Achakzai tribe, 
in Kandhar. 

"Following this Mullah Naqib and 
Sarkatib(Hikmatyar group) refused to 
fight them and they marched into JB^ 
ghanistan like a liberation army. 

"They destroyed poppy cnllivatioh 
in Helmund, the'- next target, where 
HtftiHis through a Fatwa had legal- 
ised poppy cultivation for the puipo.se 
of Jehad. Their mode of advance 
changed in Helmund where they de- 
inaiid(^iifa«MHt#«l»»«ll^' feg--.-,, , 
t'ons. 

"From there on their motives be- 

A.";nne political when they decided to 
• ••*lviw«»io Kabul instead of H€^. M 
.'anuaiy they reached Ghazni and gov- 
ermnent in Kabul was quite keen thai 
forces of Gulbadin Hektnatyar con- 
fronted Taliban since Hckmatyaf teM ; 
key posts around Kabul." 

Hameed Gul said he had informa- 
tion that both Hekmatyar and Rabbani 
had offered Taliban coo[ieration which 
was turned down. He said al ter lak ing 
Chazni Taliban moved lowartis Chat ■ 
asayab, headquarter of Hekmatyar;-" v; 
and took quick decisions which is not 
a trail of Afghans. 

He .said Taliban had noi taken key 
posts around Kabul til! Friday and 
they would face many surpri.ses when 
they were confronted with thcgovern- 
- ment forces. 

He added that laliban icpresented 
studenis from Madrassahsol'Deoban- 
di faction, a system strong in Afghan- 
istan and places in Frontier and Balo- 
chislan. He said Maul vis ihcse 
Madrassahs had given Fatwans lhat 
lime of preaching was o\ cr and it was 
about lime lo .start armed struggle 
against Afghan ^varrinf ^gtfdliii*'*''-: ? 

Hameed Gul said the 1992 Afghan 
accord failed because UN and OlCdit! 
nm'-'fW5?tte it and did not form a 
ceasefire commission despite X 
months ceasefire tiicn. Anoilier 
reason, he said, was the llokmalyar 
was not given proper share in the 
government. 

He said at Lhe moment Burhanuddin 
Rabbani's government was without 
any authority in Kabul. He said Tali- 
ban did not pose any threat to Paki- 
stan, f: .4 
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Revenge of the Pathans 



SOUm ASIA 



KABUL AND ISLAMABAD 



TK E Story going around of the binh of the 
Taliban as Afghanistan's new fighting 
force goes something like this, in Kandahar 
one day last July, a guerrilla commander 
raped and killed three women. Local people 
were so outraged that a mullah called Mu- 
Jiammad Umaf p«^aa^etf'§0itt€ ttSifigibtts 
students— known as Taliban— to do some- 
thing about it. They waylaid the com- 
mander and killed him. His men surren-' 
dered to the Taliban. 

Mr Umar's students next freed a convoy 
of lorries which was being held up by a gang 
demanding exorbitMt''fii?HIJS'. ^^ncfe'then, 
fiu^ed wth success, the Taliban have taken 
over ten of Afghanistan's 30 provinces, 
hardly firing a shot in the process, it is said. 
This week they were at the gates of the capi- 
tal, Kabul. The country, and much of the 
outside world, were waiting tq see whether 
they would take that too. 

The Taliban have won su|^ort-A®m^ 
people sick of war. The three years since the 
Soviet army left have been three years of 
fighting between rival Islamic groups. Tra- 
ditionally, religious students are held in 
high esteem. Other Islamic militias find it 
hard to bring themsleves to shoot at them; 
the people find it is easy to follow them. And 
the Taliban's advertised aim of establishing 
a government of national consensus, true to 
Islamic teachings, seems unchallengeable. 

Success has inevitably attracted support 
to the Taliban. Like-minded students from 
Pakistan have joined them, as have support- 
ers of Zahir Shah, the former Afghan king 
now living in Rome. Even former commu- 
nists who supported ex-President Najib- 
ullah have joined them. In their camp out- 
side Kabyl arc'^d fo be f&.OPSNsrntn; 
equipped with tanks and fighter jets. 

The Taliban have emerged from the Pa- 
than tribes in the south of the country. Until 
the Soviet invasion, Pathans held power in 




Kabul and controlled what little govern- 
ment there was in Afghanistan. During the 
war, however, Tajik-speakers frorn the north 
proved more successful against the Rus- 
sians, so the mostly Tajik force of President 
Burhanuddin Rabbani and his com- 
mWfiA&t, Ahmad Shah Masoud, took over in 
Kabul. Now the Taliban are threatening 
their hold. 

A United Nations special envoy, 
Mahmoud Mestiri* was in Kabul this week, 
trying to make sense of all this. For months 
he has been attempting to get the warring 
factions to accept a peace plan. In essence, it 
requires Mr Rabbani to hand ova&f^wpsr'to 
a council of prominent Afghans. On Febru- 
ary 22nd Mr Mestiri announced that Mr 
Rabbani had agreed to fiarid over to the 
peace council on March 21st. The Taliban 
had promised not to obstruct the peace pro- 
cess, although a future Islamic government 
'Wmrtd have to conform to the "will of the 
majority"— supporters of the Taliban, pre- 
sumably. Many of Kabul's citizens are un- 
happy at the prospect of the Taliban, with 
their strict interpretation of Islamic law, 
iC@ntrolling the cosmopolitan capital city. 

The Taliban may not want to lose their 
momentum by waiting for the un plan to 
come to something, bm die alternative, of 
invading Kabul, is not inviting. The Kabul 
garrison, under Mr Masoud, a formidable" 
commander, deitM'be tottgh opponents. 
"The Taliban so far have not experienced 
any worthwhile resistance," remarked 
Hamid Gul, a former Pakistani intelligence 
chief, this week. 

Pakistan has denied helping the 
Taliban. But Iran, which sees a plot by the 
to install i#aiM^iranian government 
in Kabul, accuses both Pakistan and Saudi 
Arabia of supplying the Taliban. "How can 
religious students fly aircraft or drive 
tanks?" it asks. 

Mr Umar and his fellow 
Taliban leaders say they are 
not interested in power for 
its own sake. But some peo- 
ple believe the Taliban long 
to regain Kabul from the 
Ti^ksiThisvmtildbe^fe- 
venge of the Pathans. If, 
however, the Rabbani 
forces were defeated, Mr 
Umar might team up with 
Abdul Rashid Dostam, an 
Uzbek who controls the 
north'^t. Tfie end result 
could be an Afghanistan 
partitioned into Pathan, 
Tajik and Uzbek states. 
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Reported Plan To Lessen Minister's Role in 
AfghanistSB ^ j^n:,.- 

BK030 1125095 Islamabad PAKISTAN in CTithi 
3 Jan 95pp &, 6 . 

(Report by Shiraz Piracha] 

(FBIS Translated Text] Peshawar— It has been learned 
from highly informed sources that in a bid to end the 
growing influence and grip of federal Interior Minister 
Nasirullah Khan Babar on Afghan affairs, some influen- 
tial circles in Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, and Iran, have 
prepared an alternative which includes a program to 
shift the capital of Afghanistan from Kabul to Jalalabad. 
It has been learned that these influential circles are 
periuWing €Nlft43«iin Hekmatyar, former prime min- 
ister and leader of the Hezb-e Eslami-e Afghanistan, to 
accept the proposal. Some American organizations are 
reportedly supporting the plan. ' 

Disclosing details of the secret plan to divide [as pub- 
lished] Afghanistan, informed sources have safd that 
some Pakistani organizations and their officials which 
have been involved in Afghan affairs for the past 15 
years are not happy with Interior Minister Nasirullah 
Khan Babar's interference in Afghan affairs. These Paki- 
stani circles feel that it is in Pakistan's interest to try and 
extend its influence in Afghanistan through Pashtun- 
Af^4n1eaifei^li^>'jinflt depend solely on Pashtun leaders. 
They feel the Pakistani interior minister is not only 
deviating from the policy which had been pursued by 
Pakistan sihce the Ziaul Haq era, but has^also made 
contact with the Rabbani government, and through it, he 
has concluded agreements with Afghan commanders as 
well. He is now preparing a plan to construct highways to 
Qm^\ Asia via Afgh8«lal. ' 

In view of the interior minister's policies, which enjoy 
the support of President Farooq Leghari and Prime 
Minister Benazir Bhutto, these circles have prepared an 
alternative plan under which the city of Jalalabad, situ- 
ated about 90 km from Pakistan-Afghan border region of 
Towr Kham, will be made the capital of Afghanistan. 
Arrangements in this regard and the execution of the 
will be assigned to a reliable leader, not <3oK»0ddin 
Hekmatyar, because some circles do not consider him as 
reliable. If Hekmatyar accepts this proposal of relin- 
quishing his leadership, then the Afghan refugees living 
in North-West Frontier Province and other provinces of 
Pakistan will be sent back to Afghanistan, which will 
then have Jalalabad as its capital instead of Kabul. 

It has been learned that U.S. policymakers, though not in 
flrvolr of ffl^^itg^^ltmatyar'^ ftader, do want to see 
him included in any new setup. However, Hekmatyar is 
reported to have disagreed with the plan during his 
recent visit to Pakistan. If he disagrees, then the United 
States will support the UN plan for Afghanistan. In that 
case, the influential circles in Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
and Iran will dissociate themselves from the United 
Statik and ft^Mt'i^^^ own plan. 
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New Afghan Force Takes Hold, Turning 



By JOHN F.BURNS 

Special to The New York Times 

clSLAMABAD, Pakistan, Feb. 15 — 
After a decade of a Soviet military 
occupation and five more years of 
Ruthless civil war, Afghanistan has 
idken a sudden and startling turn 
toward peace. 

^ In a military campaign that has 
lasted barely four months, a new 
force of self-professed Islamic pur- 
ists and Afghan patriots known as 
the Taliban, many of whom were 
i^igious students until they took up 
arms last fall, has taken control of 
tnore than 40 percent of the country. 
j: With at least another 30 percent of 
Ihe country occupied by the soaring 
mountains of the Hindu Kush, and 
only sparsely populated, the Taliban 
are now by far the most powerful 
force in the country. 
^ In their 300-mile drive eastward to 
the capital from Kandahar, Afghani- 
stan's second-largest city, and a 200- 
mile drive westward from Kandahar 
into the drug-trafficking center of 
Tlelmand, the Taliban have made big 
gains in nine of Afghanistan's 30 
provinces. Their drive has created 
the largest chunk of Afghanistan un- 
der united control since the Soviet 
forces arrived in December 1979. 

This week, a Taliban force halted 
barely nine miles from Kabul, the 
capital, and issUed an ultimatum for 
a pullback by the city's defenders 
that suggested that Kabul is next in 
their sights. 

, Along the way, the Taliban have 
uprooted scores of mujahedeen com- 
manders, the self-styled "soldiers of 
God" who took to Afghanistan's wild 
valleys and mountains to fight Soviet 
occupiers 15 years ago. 

When the Soviet troops withdrew, 
those armed leaders disintegrated 
into a ragtag army of local warlords. 
In recent years, they have used guns 
acquired when the United States was 
bankrolling the Afghan resistance to 
establish a reign of terror, pillage 
and heroin-running. 

An explosion of popular resent- 
ment against the warlords, hidden 
beneath a blanket of fear until the 
Taliban emerged to tap it, has been 
as much a factor in the Taliban's 
success as their military might. 
Now, many Afghans say thev see in 

the new force the salvation tor their 
country that they have waited for so 

long. „ . . 

"We may be close to the end, saia 
Abdul Jabbar Naeemi, a diplomat in 
Afghanistan's Embassy in Islam- 
abad, while stamping a reporter's 
visa. "Inshallah!" he added with a 
sudden broad smile, using an Arabic 
term that means, "With God's 
Grace." 

But the enthusiasm of many Af- 



ghans is not wholly shared by diplo- 
mats who have worked for years to 
secure an Afghan peace. As Taliban 
successes grew in recent weeks, the 
mujahedeen leaders who led the re- 
sistance to the Russians suddenly 
found common ground that had elud- 
ed them for years. Last week they 
agreed to a peace formula put to- 
gether by Mahmoud Mestiri, a for- 
mer Tunisian Foreign Minister who 
is the United Nations special envoy 
to Afghanistan. Mr. Mestiri's plan, 
embracing 10 mujahedeen factions 
but not the Taliban, was to have been 
signed in Kabul next Monday. But 
today Mr. Mestiri moved the signing 
date up to Saturday, in the hope that 
a new interim governing council can 
be set up before the Taliban make 
any new military moves. 

A spokesman for the United Na- 
tions envoy said today in Islamabad 
that the official's hope was that the 
Taliban would agree to join the new 
council, or at least to work with it, 
but the movement's hostility toward 
the mujahedeen leaders may make 
that in:yx)ssible. 

Many Afghans also point to the 
mysteries that surround the Taliban, 
and question if the new force would 
hold Its appeal when it becomes bet- 
ter known. The man thought to be the 
Taliban leader, Mohammed Omar, 
who is said to be a Muslim cleric in 
his late 40's, blind in one eye, has 
avoided meeting Western visitors to 
Kandahar. Some of the group's strict 
Muslim beliefs could stir protest 
once the relief felt by people who 
have been freed of the warlords' 
repression begins to recede. 

In Kandahar and other places 
where they have taken power, the 
Taliban have barred women from 
working outside their homes, forbid- 
den the playing of soccer and forced 
all men to have short haircuts. But 
they have also shown llexibility. 

When women in Kandahar pro- 
tested a ban on their entering the 
city's bazaar, the Taliban relented, 
but ordered that women stay outside 
stores where men were serving, and 
ask for goods to be brought out them. 
So far, according to those who have 
visited Kandahar, there have been 
no signs of overt resentment of the 
West. 

Armed groups calling themselves 
Taliban — a word in the Farsi lan- 
guage used by many Afghans that 
means "seekers, after truth" — 
played a minor role in the resistance 
to the Soviet occupation. But the new 
group was unknown until Septem- 
ber, when it played a striking role in 
forcing a mujahedeen group to re- 
lease a convoy of trucks carrying 
food and other supplies from Paki- 



stan, through Kandahar, and up to 
the Central Asian republics of the 
former Soviet Union that border Af- 
ghanistan on the north. 

. Hijacking food supplies has been a 
common tactic of the mujahedeen 
groups, particularly in trying to 
starve the 600,000 people living in 
Kabul. But the mujahedeen who 
blocked the Pakistan convoy at Kan- 
dahar — a group known as "the 
Gucci muj," because of the expen- 
sive tastes of its leader — went a 
step too far for the religious students 
at maddrassahs, or Muslim schools 

in Kandahar and in neighboring cit- 
ies. More than three million Afghans 
who fled the Soviet intervention live 
in these cities, which include Quetta, 
across the border in Pakistan. 

The students had already been an- 
gered by incidents in which mujahe- 
deen fighters at roadblocks in Kan- 
dahar had forced women to remove 
their head shawls, or pulled them 
from their cars and raped them. 
After freeing the Pakistan food con- 
voy, the students seized control of 
Kandahar. 

There, as in their drive on Kabul 
later, they are said to have found 
that local mujahedeen commanders 
proved to have little stomach for 
battle. The Taliban boast that many 
of their victories have been won 
without firing a shot. 

According to some estimates, they 
now have 25,000 fighters, 200 tanks, a 
dozen fighter planes, and several 
helicopters. By the standards of Af- 
ghanistan, where a dozen Kalashni- 
kov automatic rifles can be enough 
to sustain a local warlord's power, 
that makes them a formidable force. 

But more than their weaponry, 
what is most striking, according to 
those who have seen the Taliban, is 
their success in drawing together 
people from factions whose enmities 
have made Afghanistan ungovern- 
able for so long. 

In their fighting units, religious 
students who pad their breast pock- 
ets with the Koran^ the Muslim holy 
book, bunk alongside disaffected vet- 
erans of the mujahedeen groups that 
fought the Soviet forces. Some Tali- 
ban commanders were officers in 
the Afghan Communist army that 
was allied with Soviet troops. 

But Afghanistan's ethnic geogra- 
phy could still stall the Taliban. The 
Taliban are mostly from the coun- 
try's Pahtan majority, and the areas 
they have captured so far are over- 
whelmingly Pathan. In Kabul, and in 
areas north of the capital, many 
Afghans are ethnic Tajiks and Uz- 
beks, and they have strong alle- 
giances to leaders of their own. 
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Afghan Force's Victories Overtake U,N, 



Special 10 The New York Times 

KABUL, Afghanistan, Feb. 18 — 
I After years of frustration, a United 
- Nations effort to bring peace to Af- 
« ghanistan reached a critical point 
' today when an envoy began a round 
of shuttle diplomacy aimed at bring- 
ing the main warring groups into a 
i ■ new coalition Government. 

The United Nations representa- 
, tive, Mahmoud Mestiri, had hoped 
! that a new governing council would 
j take power in Kabul, the capital, on 
i Monday. But as he opened the talks, 
; Mr. Mestiri said that the earliest 
^ date had slipped to Tuesday, and 
I many Afghians involved in the talks 
'. judged the prospects for meeting 
that deadline increasingly slim. 

The peace effort seemed to have 
snagged on the very thing that 
brought rapid momentum to Mr. 
Mestiri' s efforts in recent weeks: 
the sudden military successes of a 
new Afghan fighting force known as 
Taliban. Over the last four months, it 
has taken control of nearly half the 
country In an offensive that began in 
Kandahar, Afghanistan's second- 
largest city. 

"nie Taliban sprang up when stu- 
dents at Muslim religious schools 
banded together last fall to rid the 
comtry armed factions that had 
divided the county into fiefs and 
preyed on ordinary Afghans. This 
vreek, Talfl^ units pushed almost to 
the gates of Kabul, then halted, ap- 
parently to review tactics for deal- 
ing with tjNt Qmermmm of Presi- 



After arriving here on Friday, Mr. 
Mestiri acknowledged that the Tali- 
ban c^esH^titdd^anged the potitt- 
cal landscape in a way that could 
alter or even doom his plans, al- 
though peace efforts here are closer 
to success than they have been at 
any time since they began more than 
a decade ago. 

"When I took this job, everybody 
said it was mission impossible, but I 
said, I will try," said Mr. Mestiri, a 
former Foreign Minister of Tunisia. 
"Now, I think we made some 
progress. We are heading in the right 
direction. But how long it will take, 
God alone knows." 

In earlier talks with Mr. Mestiri, 
President Rabbani agreed to cede 
power tf new transitional govern- 
ing counc i made up of representa- 
tives of the mujahedeen, Muslim re- 
sistance groups that formed to battle 
Soviet forces that occupied Afghani- 
stan in 1979. The Soviet forces with- 
drew in 1989, and the mujahedeen 
fell into civil war among themselves 
three years later >^*en the Soviet- 
installed Communist Government in 
Kabul collapsed. 



Along with those eight groups 
from the anti-Soviet resistance, the 
new council proposed by the United 
Nations would include five regional 
groups that have established power 
in key provincial cities, inchrfti^ 
Jalalabad, Maiar4-^affif and He- 
rat. 

With each of these groups taking 
one seat on the council, for a total of 
13, Mr. Mestiri proposed adding an 
almost equal number of "prominent 
personalities," Afghan individuals 
who have played no part in the fight- 
ing that ravaged the country for the 
past 16 years. 

The United Nations plan made lit- 
tle headway until last month, when 
the swift successes of the Taliban, 
pressing toward Kabul on a SOO-miile 
road from Kandahar, persuaded sev- 
eral warring factions to bury their 
differences and accept the proposal. 

Various factions of the mujahe- 
deen had battled for control of the 
capital since the collapse of the f cir* . 
mer Committiist Mismmiment in 
April 1992. 

The problem now is that the Tali- 
ban advance may have made the 
new council irrelevant. The United 
Nations plan makes.no provision for 
the Taliban, and m^Wtmmm^ 
reluctant to join ttee eotmGt) or even 
to be linked to it. 

A key factor In the Taliban's suc- 
cesses has been the movement's re- 
jection of all of the former resist- 
ance groups, which they have W' 
H;-i)},< beled "un-lslamic" for their ruthless 
contest for power and their brigand- 
age wherever they hmi'Wim tm- 
trol. 

For its part, the Rabbani Govern- 
ment has been relieved of its most 
pressing problem by the Taliban's 
rout earlier this week of Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar, one of the most ruthless 
'^^B#former resistance leaders. Mr. 
Hekmatyar's forces played a major 
part in the shelling that killed thou- 
sands in Kabul and destroyed wide 
areas of the city last year. 

Now trapped with most of his 
forces in a mountain redoubt at Sor- 
obi, 40 miles east of Kabul, he is 
among the leaders eligible to name a 
ripifesentd^^ t&t^ fmpm^mw 
governing council in Kabul. But Mr. 
Rabbani and his military chief, Ah- 
med^hah Massoud, are said to feel 
that Mr. Hekmatyar has lost any 
claim to power. 

The prospects for peace new rest 
with the Rabbani Government and 
the Taliban, and Mr. Mestiri's diplo- 
matic skills seem likely to 6i lasted 
as he shuttles between the two 
groups. Many diplomats feel that his 
success in organizing the proposed 
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TallM units have pus^tiid almost 
to the gates of Kabul. 



new governing council is less impor- 
tant reaching an agreement that will 
head off a new battle for Kabul. So 
far, both groups have avoided clash- 
but Taliban commanders at the 
front outside Kabul have made no 
secret of their impatience. 

Mullah Bor Jan, 35, a commander 
• who led the Taliban offensive that 
routed Mr. Hekmatyar, told report- 
ers at Mr. Hekmatyar's former 
stronghold of Charasyab, five miles 
from Kabul's outskirts, that the Tali- 
ban intended to "clean" the capital 
of former resistance groups that had 
preyed on the population, just as it 
had in Kandahar asa^^ri%s^.,Gtti9S it 
has conquered. 

"It is not we, the Taliban, who 
demand it, it is ti|b^ap|At !itf ^^tani' 
Stan." he said ^ ^ 




A^an Medal 

Moscow's puppet Afghan 
goveinment commissioned 

unusual medal on behalf of 
"grateful" people. Its missior\ 
to pay tribute to the Russian 
soldiers who helped "liberate" 
rhem from a n-rannical regime 
With pr'esentation certificate, 
2'/"L, r/" diam. #40607 S42 
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Afghap Militia 



Bv Molly Moore 

Washington Post FordsB Service 



KABUL, Afghanistan, March 19— Fdr the iMt tw© 
weeks, the Taliban militia that vowed to restore order 
in this land of chaos did what every warring faction has 
done here: It rained rockets on the beleaguered civil- 
ians of this battered capital, killing hundreds and till- 
ing the homes of thousands of residents into rubble. 

And early today the Islamic fundamentalist Taliban, 
heralded only four weeks ago as the potential peace- 
makers <rf war-ravaged AfghaniiiKi, lost not only their 
reputation but their to capture tiie cfp^J^gpi 
government forces. 

In a pre-dawn assault of rocket fire and heavy artil- 
lery that shook the entire city, the forces of President 
Burhanuddin Rabbani drove the Taliban militia from its 
position 13 miles southwest of Kabul and captured tons 
of ammunition and weaponry that thelitis Mt mm*--^' 
^cii^iSmm-mg^m:.mmmg factic^ only m-^im^i 
ago. 

This new force, which began as a student militia, 
was seen by many as the ©he hop§ for IhiWk^ l^re 
than a decade of destructfctt. It now seems to have be- 
come just another of the power-hungry militias fighting 
for control of the country. 

"People used to embrace them," 9e%-'^im^ra • 
resident who has watched the merciless destruction of 
Kabul, said of the Taliban. "Now we consider them just 
another group of warriors." 

The last two weeks have%een among the most vio- 
lent and bloodiest of the 3V2 years of civil war that have 
wracked the capital since mujaheddin guerrillas top- 
pled the country's Soviet-backed government ui the 
spring of 1991. Hospitals and aid,4«pkers estimate 
that 1 ,500 people have been killed or wounded in a bar- 
rage of attacks that have changed — at least temporari- 
ly — the balance of powefWIhis devastated city. 

The Taliban's defeated efforts to capture Kabul have 
left the city and suburbs under the complete control of 
government forces for the first time m nearly three 
years— and out df tWI^W^^^ any opposing militia. 

Even some of Taliban's members have become disil- 
lusioned by leaders who they say have violated their 
own mandates. 

"We thought we had come to bring peace to Kabul," 
said Mohammed Gul Bacha, 30, a Taliban soldier who 
suffered a bullet wound in his stomach during this 
week's fighting. "I didn't expect to fight. I didn't want 
to fight against the govemmerft-^tbey are also Mus- 
lims." 

Bacha, who lay curled on a hospital bed ui one of the 
most ravaged neighborhoods in the city, ^id Wfe m so*" 
dismayed by his own organization that he plans to quit 
rather than re|oin its ranks wh§n be recuperates from 
liis wound. 

TTte militia, made up of volunteers schooled in the 
Islamic fundamentalist education centers of Pakistan, 
had earned recognition in the last four months as Af- 
ghanistan's would-be liberators as it swept across the 
countryside disarming 'warlortfei .fuming pogpy fields 




and drug laboratories, and bnnguig peace to town.s and 
vnilages con\nilsed bf ^^ar^.'^ii^^Hiiid tunw»t. - •> ^ 

P>en U.S. officials expressed support for Iho Tail- 
ban's efforts, despite the organization's strict adher- 
ence to an Islamic code that required women to wear 
tent-like shawls over their heads and bodies, stipulated 
that thieves be punished by having their hands chopped 
off and forbade children from flying kites or playing 
soccer, deeming such activities irrehgious. 
^'^fftj^fr^eefes ago, when the Taliban reached the 
outskirts of Kabul, where half the population of the city 
has fled from war and half of those remaining are refu- 
gees in their own city, even former prime minister Gul- 
buddin Hekmatyar, one of the country'ss^^ f*jwg#«l 
warlords, withdrew from the capital. 

But within days the Taliban became no different 
from every other political faction that has helped dev- 
astate this- once-grand central Asian trading capital. 
The militia began fighting government forces, which 
prCvSsed toward the Taliban stronghold on the south- 
western end of Kabul. ,^ , , 

And in tift process; th« Tafibafm:€®«tplii(*^rt»(ftM» 
lowing: 

E Killed Anian TahaPy-'s l.'5-year-old daughtei as she 
ran toward the house to warn of an incoming roekd 
that .also wounded his 3-vear-old .son witii shrapnel. 
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es^^Is Driven Off 




THE WASHINGTON POST 



Afghan mother, Chaman, sits with 
children Baithtawar, left, and liiiila 
in Kabul hospital. Bakhtawar, 6, was 
injured, perhaps blinded, by bomb. 



■ Semnn^ njcteets kto ^ of Ihe city's most C[<m4^^ « tfre^ she had been wearing for the Islamic holiday sea- 
fruit markets, kiH^ H^cMdren, womea and fruit ven- son when the bomb fell onto her playground, 
dors, and injuMi® as mm^ a&MdOthei: §hoM)ers and Bakhtawar's neighborhood shifted hands three times 
shopkeepers. in the fighting of the last two weeks. It first was rock- 

et Sayed Akbar fleeing a pile of mud and brick rtffi« '^^^^ted by government troops fighting the Hezb-i-Wahad- 



ble, all that was left of his home of 25 years. This 
weekend, Akbar, a manual laborer, sat in the back of a 
truck with his wife, two children and the few dusty 
household possessions they could salvage from the 
rocket attack that had flattened his house and killed his 
sister and her husband three days earlier. 

His view of the Taliban: "This is very bad, these peo- 
ple shooting at civilian areas." ' 

The Taliban was not alone in causing the destruction 
that turned vast stretches of neighborhoods in the 
Karte Se area in southwestern Kabul into heaps of 
brick and twisted metal. ^ 
Tiny, 6-year-old Bakhtawar. unable to open her eyes 
in a face left puffy and scarred by a bomb that govern- 
ment forces dropped into the courtyard outside her 
hoiise a week ago, sobbed inconsolably today as h«P^ 
nv iher held her on a bed at the Karte Se Surgical Hos- 
pitai Doctors are awaiting an eye specialist to deter- 
mine if her vision can be saved. Her 4-year-old sister 



at faction. The Taliban then took the neighborhood 
from that group and went into battleji^Mi^^j^j^i 
emment forces. 

M% <rf relentless battering from all sides, the 
area has become one of the most devastated neighbor- 
hoods in a ravaged city. Block upon block of houses and 
shops have been transformed into rubble, the carcasses 
M tened cars and trucks litter the roadway, and thou- 
sands of residents have jammed the streets wiUi trucks 
and wheelbarrows carrying their few remaining posses- 
sions and searching for refuge. 

'Ite^tr AriiesriirW destruction, Kabul today re- 
mained quieter than it has been in months, with resi- 
dents venturing out in ankle-deep mud to patronize the 
city's bazaars and marketplaces, eager to brave the cold 
' mfHn tteAol*itf^#iftj* fe tte nte^e prt!dpitation 
that has bombarded the city. 

A U.N. peace plan calls for Rabbani to step down 
Tuesday and hand over power to a multi-party governing 



was killed in the blast, and two other sibUngs 
jured. Bakhtawar was still clad in tiie green sequkied U.N. timetable. His term ejqph-ed last Decei^irry x, 
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Afghan Fundamentalists 
Impose Order on Gty 



By John Ward Anderson 

WaahmgtoD Ptet Foreigii Service 



KANDAHAR, Afghanistan—Many shalgr men 
in this ru j:ged frontier town had a rude «{iock last 
week when they were dragged out oti%^s and 
hauled off buses to have their heads shaVjM% Is- 
lamic students who control the local govepm^^^^ 

Women Jiave lost their jobs and for a w|Wei^^ 
banned frohi city markets and bazaars; c^y^n M 
wearing mandatory ^f*^^<M^n^likeip^^ 
coyer them entirely. Schools have b^n (Sosed, and 
children are prohibited from playing soccer or 
chess and watching television because the ruling 
council has declared such activities un-Islamic. 

Yet nearly everyone says life here is a vast im- 
provement over what it was just a few months ago, 
before a mysterious group called Taliban — or Is- 
lamic students— rose up to liberate Kandahar, Af- 
ghanistan's second-largest city, from violent mili- 
tias and tribal gangs that preyed on civilians. 

''There was no security, no one was responsi- 
ble, but everything now is under control," said Na- 
jibuUah Fazly, 40, a driver for the World Heaifli 
Organization. The local people are very happy 
Taliban has come to the city.'* 

Now, after a two-month, 330-mile march 
across southern Afghanistan, during which every 
opposing army gave way before it, Taliban stands 
just 10 miles south of Kabul, the capital, where 
citizens await its arrival with a mature of joy, fear 
and suspicion. The group is demanding that all mi- 
litias disarm and that an Islamic government with 
popular support be formed. 

Kandahar's 200,000 residents seem grateful for 
their new-found security, but many' also eon- 
cemed about Taliban's brand of Islatnic fundamen- 
talism. Unmarried lovers have been publicly 
flogged. At least four people have been executed. A 
thief was painted in blackface and paraded around 
town. Two shopkeepers caught sdling goods to 
women were jailed for three days. Music has been 
banned. Schools have been closed—permanently to 
girls, while boys are to receive a religious education 
based on the Koran, Islam's holy book. 

Taliban leaders contend that "the Koran says 
women are not allowed to go out, and they don't 
want the boys to get knowledge in the sciences, on- 
ly theology," said a 39-year-old Afghan woman, who 
asked not to be identified for fear of reprisals. 

'"But the ideas they have — no one will accept 
this. They will have to change," the woman said. 
^Sixteen years of fighting have aiau^ 
people very tired, so now they are on- 
ly thinking of peace, and they're hap- 
py the Taliban has brought them se- 
curity. But they are worried about the 
future of their children and the future 
of Afghanistan." 28 



Still, as religious students with few 
administrative skills struggle to gov- 
ern Kandahar, most people consulted 
ghre Taliban fairly good grades and 
credit it with a wiUingness to be flexi- 
ble. The mass head^having of men, 
for instance, was said to be a mistake. 
And after women were banned from 
the market, shopkeepers complained 
to the Taliban council, which modified 
the rules to permit women to shop 
fitnn outskle the staUs without delv- 
ing into the dark recesses of the 
shops. 

"A lot of rules have been relaxed 
because of pressure from the popula- 
tion," said Olivier Van Bunnen, who 
coordinates medical programs for 
Medical Emergency Relief Interna- 
tional Noting initial reluctance of Tal- 
iban to allow women to work as 
health-care providers, he said that 
discussing and explaining why we 
wanted to do it, they finally accepted 
it." 

Many people favor a more moder- 
ate form of Islam than Taliban es- 
pouses. But almost everyone says 
they can tolerate Taliban's repressive 
rules if the group can bring lasting 

Mohammed Omar, a former 
militiaman who lost an eye in the So- 
viet war, claimed that he had a vision 
in which the prophet Muhammad 
came to him and said that he had to 
save Afghanistan from the warring 
militias. Omar was enrolled in a reli- 
gious school in Pakistan, and soon 
thousands of other Afghan refugees 
from hundreds of such schools heard 
about his dream and started flocking 
to his cause. He is now Taliban's lead- 
er. 

In its first operation, last summer, 
the group staged a lightning attack on 
an armory controUed by one of the 
country's most powerful militias, the 
Hezb-i-Isiami, in the southern Afghan 
town of Spin Buldak. 

With this reservoir of weapons, 
Taliban was ready last October when 
a 30-truck trade convoy from Paki- 
stan, crossing through Afghanistan to 
central Asia, was hijacked by a war- 
lord just south of Kandahar. Taliban 
rescued the convoy, then attacked the 
desert city, seizing it in early Novem- 
ber after a four-day battie in which 50 
people reportedly were killed. 

Taliban sent a strong message to 



local gangs by hanging the warlord 
who had hijacked the convoy and dis- 
playing the body, according to resi- 
dents. Members outlawed possession 
of guns and struck south at Afghani- 
stan's powerful drug kingpins, burn- 
ing hashish and destroying heroin lab- 
oratories. 

Taliban then set its sights north 
and began driving toward the capital, 
gaining momentum and followers ev- 
ery day, including a solid core of ex- 
perienced fighters. 

Observers here said Taliban infil- 
trated opposing groups and frequent- 
ly persuaded their members to de- 
fect. 

They said, - Please don't fight us, 
we're students of the Koran,' " said 
an international aid worker in Kanda- 
har. **Soldiers would say, 'How can we 
fight a Talib? We can fight everybody, 
but we can't fight the mullahs.' " 

*Vo one wants to pull the trigger 
on a TaKb." a Western diplomat said. 
They're like an army of nuns." 

After conquering the southern 
third of the country, the group is now 
outside Kabul, where it has broken a 
siege and opened a trading road south 
for the first time in three years. 

Its drive north has changed the bal- 
ance of power in the country and 
killed a fledgling U.N. peace plan that 
called for Afghan President Burhan- 
uddin Rabbani to hand over power to 
a multi-party council. But Rabbani re- 
fused if the council did not include 
Taliban, and Taliban refused to sit at 
the same table with people it called 
^'criminals." 

Ghren the rapid rise of Taliban and 
its arsenal of weapons — some claim it 

now has 25,000 soldiers, at least 200 
tanks and a dozen Soviet-made MiG 
fighters — diplomats, international aid 
workers and even members of Paki- 
stan's Federal Legislature say Paki- 
stan has helped Taliban. Pakistani of- 
ficials deny any links. Other observers 
suggest the United States or Saudi 
Arabia is covertiy backing Taliban. 

Taliban officials insist their group 
is a purely indigenous. 

"The Afghan people are serious 
about this issue— they are against 
foreign powers in their country," said 
Taliban spokesman Wakil Ahmad, a 
senior member of the group's 22- 
member ruling council. He said Tali- 
ban gets its money primarily from ci- 
vilian donations, traders and a system 
of customs levi#*s 
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Kabul Celebrates 



By Molly Moore 

Washington Post Foreign Service 




Peaceful INew Ifear's 



KABUL, Mghanistan, March 
21 — On a rugged mountainside 
where the remnants of hundreds of 
pulverized mud houses serve as grim 
reminders of the devastation this 
city has endkired, Kabul residents 
came by the thousands today to the 
city's most sacred shrine for their 
first joyous New Year's celebration 
since the communist government 
here fell three years ago. 

They stood amid the graves of rel- 
atives and friends and atop the rub- 
ble of their former homes. One- 
legged w^ir veterans on crutches 
mingled with teenagers toting AK- 
47 assault rifles; destitute widows in 
tattered clothing stood beside chic 
young wmen wearing satin dresses 
and styfish pumps; elderly men with 
worn faces sat next to giggling chil- 
dren. 

For the first Islamic New Year's 
spring festival in three years, no 
rockets fell on Kabul. The only 
sounds of warfare — the boom of ar- 
tillery and stutter of automatic 
weapons — were those fired in rau- 
cous celebration of the day. 

"In past years, people laughed, 
bought new clothes and celebrated 
New Year's— only to have a rocket 
land in their house," said Amir Shah, 
34, a driver. "This is a very good 
New Year's Day." 

A lull in the battle of feuding Is- 
lamic factions allowed grateful resi- 
dents to venture to the 600-year-old 
Karte Sakhi Shrine for traditional 
New Year's prayers today, and those 
prayers were unchanged from years 
past. 

"I hope tliis year will be the year 
of peace and happiness for our peo- 
ple," said Abdul Akim, 55, a guard at 
the long-closed Egyptian Embassy, 

who joined the throngs shouting 

praises to God. 
It is a prayer, however, that few 

believe will be answered. A U.N. 

peace plan that was supposed to go 

into effect today once again failed to 

materialize. 

Even so, this holiday dawned as 
■ • city's fifth rocket-less day after 
0 weeks of some of the most vi- 
jus shelling it has endured since 

Muslim militia groups began fighting 

for control of the capital after jointly 

ousting a communist regime in 

1992. 

On Sunday, the forces of Presi- 
dent Burhanuddin Rabbani drove the 
Islamic fundamentalist militia Tali- 



ban from positions 13 miles south- 
west of Kabul and well out of rocket 
range of the city. Fighting did not 
take a holiday, however, with the 
Tahban launching a counterattack 
late today and reportedly regaining 
several miles of territory. 

For the moment, government 
forces control a city that has been 
virtuaUy destroyed by battles ambiig 
Rabbani's forces and those of a half- 
dozen other faction leaders, includ- 
ing the former prime minister. It is a 
city without electricity, nmning wa- 
ter or a functioning government. 

But even a few days of peace have 
transformed a capital that has lost 
half its 2 million people, with at least 
half of all remaining residents refu- 
gees in their own city. Today, 
streets in almost every section were 
mobbed with people shopping for the 
holiday. Carcasses of freshly butch- 
ered cattle hung from hooks in meat 
shops, pyramids of oranges filled 
fruit stands, and gaudy displays of 
brightly dyed plastic flowers spilled 
onto the sidewalks from florist shops 
in a city with few fresh flowers. 

"With no rockets, business is 
good," said Khair Mohammed, 22, a 
plastic-flower vendor \yhose shop on 
the city's Chicken Street was demol- 
ished by a rocket just before last 
New Year's Day. 

Still, it is a city of incongruities. 
Near the bustling money market, 
women wearing high-heels and styl- 
ish Western dresses beneath their 
Islam-prescribed veils and shawls 
trolled fabric shops for strips of 
white lace and sequin jackets. Mean- 
while, just a few miles away, long 
lines of trucks loaded with the beds, 
blankets and cooking utensils of 
newly displaced residents jammed a 
busy intersection in a district 
bombed to rubble in fighting during 
the last few weeks. 

For the first time in months, one 
city park was filled with the boister- 
ous shouts of young boys playing 
soccer. But a few yards away, 22- 
year-old Mustafa, who like many Af- 
ghans uses only one name, spent his 
New Year's Day selling tea and 
cookies to passersby for a few pen- 
nies to support his sbc-member fami- 
ly. Three months ago his house and 
once prosperous grocery shop were 
rocketed, then looted by marauding 

militiamen, Mustafa saidr adding, 
"Now I am very poor." 
Nowhere was the momentary op- 




timism of this day more in -evidence 
than in the graveyards anS'pn the 
rooftops and rocky mountain ledges 
surrounding the pastel yellow and 
blue Karte Sakhi Shrine, built on a 
site where the son-in-law of the 
prophet Muhammad is said to have 
spent the night. j^'> 

Surrounded by some of the city's 
most thorough devastatiOrt, the 
domed shrine stands unscathed, a 
monument to a Kabul of better 
times. Today, tens of thousiands of 
people stood amid the rubble of 
houses that cling to rocky oGtcrop- 
pings high above the shrink. Thou- 
sands more stood among the 'jagged 
stone markers of graves, while hun- 
dreds of young boys perched-in the 
branches of bare trees. ^ • '■ ' 

When the green Islamic Hag was 
raised over the shrine, shoirtis^from 
tens of thousands of throats echoed 
down the steep mountainsides. Doz- 
ens of people rushed forward to kiss 
the flagstaff and make their Wishes 
for peace and happiness in the 'com- 
ing year. It was an opportunity for 
even the poorest of the poor to 
share in the spirit of the day. 

While Afghan families traiiitibnally 
celebrate the New Year with' lavish 
meals shared by huge exteitded fam- 
ilies, the only holiday cheer for Bibi 
Ashia, 50, was the chance to visit 
the shrine she had been unable to 
see for three years because '5f the 
fighting in the city. 
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produqti(ppf 
narcotics ' 

Haji Qadeer, the . governor of 
Ningarhar Province, banned cultivation 
of poppy in - that province . on 

'^"^He told T^epo^^ ill Jalalabad that 
he inteaided to ^feduce poppy ^^lUti^^ 
tion by 70 pgaceftt during the cuficnt 
year. . • - ■ ' 'v ' ■ ■' 

' "This is possible only with the 
help_ of international aid organiza- 
tions," hesdd. 

Westerners call Ningarhar 'little 
Colombia" because it produces most 
of the #up grown tei^»ta. 

Haji co^lii^ 1^ 

United Nations Drug Control program 
(UNDCP) which had opened an office 
in Ningarhar had done little practical 
work to end cultivation of poppies. He 
accused UNDCP of spending the 
available funds to buy luxurious cars 
and Mre beautiful girls secretaries in 
IsJ-unabad. He c^dered closure dt! 
UkBKI* office ^Jalalabad. 

While it receives budget from 
Kabul, the Ningarhar administration 
acts independently when it deals with 
foreigners. " "' ' 

Ningarhar is on the top of the list 

Afgtoistffli. Ithh province is host to 
I tens of thousands of refugees lA^bJmtM^ 
escaped fii^^i^ ifb IQf^ul. 
• In a preemptive move, Qadeer has 
recently taken some steps to please the 
traditional Ulama. He ordered women 
working in government offices (except 
those working in schools and hospi- 
tals) fc5 remain at home. This step was 
tjflcen "wlien the Taliban Movement 
took control of five provinces in south 
Afghanistan. Qadeer also organized a 
meeting of prominent Ulamas fron\the 
provinces of Kunar, Ningariiar and 
Laghman who passed the vef#ct that 
armed uprising against the Niapthar 
Administration was an iHi-IsIamic aa. 

Confining wwkiiii WOW^^Wi^ 
make Qadeer unpopular among foreign 
aid organizations working in the area 
but the risk of allowing them to go to 
offices was much too high, v . . 
AFGHANews January, 1995 



Where U.S. heroin comes from 



iwsfti tendc to be prexJuced fn countries where the political climate is unstable and where the 
climate and elw^ation suits Papaver somnjferum. the poppy ptent from which the drug is derived. 
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- -i^L^/ ^^sfi^v \ , ^ SOpercemof theit^r^iiy^^dTn^cj^^ 
^-»rli^5,^ ( in three'WLSjgftstAsiaft^ 




From flower ...i 



to sap ... 



... to drug — >2 

The poppies are g^wf — often When the flower petals fall, It tal<es about 1 1 kilos of 
secretly — on mouttainsides, workers slit the pod to remove processed opium to produce ' 

in forests and in fielcfe^ opium, a brown sap. about 1 kilo of heroin. 
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Fr^Bl: •^*S^tolti Scourges M±llioii P^istaals" by Jfitii Butiis 

NYT 4/3 



The tragedy for Pakistan set m 
much deeper 15 years ago, when 
{Afghan warlords, thrown up by the 
Soviet military intervention in tiheir 
country, stepped up the' growing , of 
opium poppies as other forms of 
commerce collapsed. The product, 
as opium gum, traveled down old 
trade routes into the deserts and 
mountains along Afghanistan's bor- 
der, where Pakistani frontiersmen, 
who grow tons of opium themselves, 
took the gum and ran it through 
primitive refineries, producing the 
cheap "brown sugar" smoked by 
Mr. 1^ m well as heroin hi its 
purer, more Ittcrative forms. 

Along witn Aignanistan and to a 
much smaller extent India, Pakistan 
has become one of the worid*s lead- 
ing proteefs of herpin_^ and_by 
some estimates, a larger producer 
now than the Golden Triangle coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia. 



, Years of efforts and millions of 
dollars have been spent by Western 
governments in an effort to per- 
suade Afghan warlords to stop grow- 
ing poppies and replace them with 
pther crops, but poppy acreage has 
increased every year. • 
United S^^tes officials who have 



seen the blaze of white, red and pink 
poppies that cover much of Afghani- 
kan each spring argue that little will 
be achieved until Washington shifts 
its spending priorities. The officials 
say spending $80 million of the State 
Department's anti-narcotics budget 
on efforts to combat cocaine produc- 
tion in South America, and barely a 
10th m much on all of Asia and 
Africa, means that efforts against 
heroin have to take a back seat. ' 

Currently, the closest thing to a 
United States Government anti-nar^ 
cotics program in Afghanistan is a 
%mjm^m> to Mercy Corps, an 
American volunteer agency Uiat is 
trying to persuade communities in a 
small part of Helmand Province to 
substitute other cash crops for pop- 
py-growing. Narcotics experts say 
that their work is hampered because 
Washington has no embassy in Ka- 
bul, the Afghan capital, and that the 
Clinton Administration has played 
virtually no part in efforts to negoti- 
ate peace between Afghan factions 
that have been fighting a civil war 
since Soviet troops withdrew. 

When Mrs. Bhutto meets Presi- 
dent Clinton, she seems likely to 
argue for an American responsibil- 
ity to help Pakistan and Afghanistan 
deal with their narcotics problems. 
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^ By Nancy deWolf Smith 
in the next few days, we are going to 
hear a lot of nonsense about the Taleban. 
those Afghan religious students now 
poised to overthrow the post-Soviet regime 
in Kabul. Already, the media myth-mak- 
ing machine is spewing out alarming re- 
ports of the "shadowy force" of Taleban 
"fundamentalists" in Darth Vaderish 
black turbans who want to impose "purist 
Islamic" rule. 

That's scary stuff. But it's not true, and 
may even be (ft^ii^roys in this case. Be- 
cause the Taleban could be the best thing 
that's happened to Afghanistan in years, 
and they are counting on Western support 
for their efforts to restore Afghanistan's 
independence, and free it from drug smug- 
glers and visiting terrorists. If the policy 
makers get too hung up on those black tur- 
bans, they're going to miss some white 



hats underneath 

An>'way, there's nothing particularly 
mysterious about the Taleban. They're 
simply ordinary Afghans who are sick antf ^ 
tired of the corrupt warlords and politician 
killers who have held the country hostage 
for nearly tfjfee years. Nor are the Tale- 
ban religious zealots in any threatening 
way. Their first victory last October was at 
the border town of Spin Boldak, where they 
chased away the ruling Islamic radicals 
and then issued a proclamation denounc- 
ing "fundaiB«il||iii^'>.i^t#9i^N^|| 
Wahabis. 

As for those turbans, forget it. The van- 
guard of the Taleban come from Kandahar 
in southern Afghanistan, where black silk 
happen^ td<^^l^ ultimate tsMtm iSMB^ 
ment. 

Dashing Headgear 

It really does look dashing on a man, 
and when I had lunch with some Taleban 
last September, I told them so. They were 
'far less flattering about my own headgear, 
an ugly shawl I had draped over 
my hair to prove I was capable ' ' 
Of i««>#ir'y-''^*#^»» '' 



Afghanistan with them . W 
without attracting too J^^' 
much attention. But 
the alleged Islamic 
purists had nothing 
nice to say about that. 
They were too busy y< 
laughing. Eventually, • 
one of them gestured at 
me with a big piece of 
bread. "Why are you wear- 
ing that thing on your head 
he asked, as giggles rippled around 
the dining table. "If it's only for us, then 
Dlease take it off, and be comfortable." 

I Wish I had asked more probing ques- 
tions that day, since even then, my lun- 
cheon companions were planning their 
march on Kabul. Out of politeness, since'! 
already knew the answers, I did solicit 
their opinions on Muslim neighbors Pak- 
istan (bad), Iran (worse), and Saudi Ara- 
bia (we kicked the Arabs out of Kandahar 
years ago). 

They also asked me what sounded like 
pretty routine questions at the time. 

Question: "What do people in the West 
think about Afghanistan?" Answer: Al- 
most everyone has forgotten you. and the 
rest think Afghans are crazy people who 
like t§ figlu sind M |acM?^er. so they 
«Ion%Mser^e^*ny fffbre h^ from the rest 
of the world. 

"Don't they know that Afghans won the 




Cold War for them, and set free Eastern 
Europe?" The Russians are the only ones 
who adfhiit that. 

"What is the difference between Amer- 
ican, British and other European coun- 
tries' foreign policy toward Afghanistan?" 
None of them has any foreign policy to- 
ward Afghanistan, and they won't until 
the former mujahideen party leaders 
struggling for power in Kabul are gone, 
and Afg^iariilttrt' Ms a nontfA'twertir- 
ment. 

"WTiere are your husband and chil- 
dren?" They don't exist. 

"Why not?" Oh, please. 

"But you are old, and if you don't hurr>' 
you will mifl &W the important joys of 
life." 

It's true, and nobody knows better than 
TtMtai What it means^i^s the joys 

The Taleban could be 
the best thing that's h(if - 
pened to Afghanistan in 
years, and they are count- 
ing on Western si4§^flJof^ _^ 
their efforts to restore- 
ghanistan's independence. 

of life. Brought up during wartime, in 
squalid refugee camps, or under fire in 
Afghanistan, they spent their youth, lost 
their families and postponed marriage to 
save a beloved homeland. When the Soviet 
army was gone, and the Afghan commu- 
nists were Vihquished. they thanked Goi 
for his help and went off to pick up the 
pieces. 

But fife never retiuTied to normal* In 
Kabul , the leaders of wartime political par- 
ties launched a power struggle that killed 
more of the capital's residents 
_^ than a decade of full-scale 
war. The rest of the coun- 
^ try came under the rule 
of commanders fat- 
tened by the spoils of 
that war. and cor- 
rupted by unchecked 
opportunSiffir'« 'j'Me 
theft. 
What the Taleban 
say they are trying to do 
now is to reclaim their 

lions of other Afghans who 
share their frustration and anger. 
Strictly speaking, they are students of the 
Koran who are becoming mullahs, or qual- 
ified clerics, and a few may even end up 
with mosques of their own. Yet many grav- 
itated to mosques because it was the only 
way to get areducation and learn to read 
at least the Arabic of the holy book. 

Moreover, the Taleban are attending 
private madrassas, the simple village re- 
ligious schools that emphasize faith, not 
politics. The anti-Western radicals who 
surrounded party leader GuJbuddin Hek- 
matyar in Kabul learned their intema- 
tl©lat(st brand of Islam at universities. In 
their tiny rural mosques, the Taleban 
were never force-fed dogma about the 
evils of tribalism, or Western imperial- 
ism. When they weren't reading the Ko- 
ran together, the mullahs were telling 
their students stories of Afghanistan's 
glorious historv, or wedding-night anec- 
'30 



dotes that could help tarn- young men into 
adored husbands. 

If a reporter in Kabul today asks a 
Taleb what kind of rule he wants in the fu- 
ture, he will answer "Islamic," because 
is the only word he knows for the rule 
of law Afghanistan so sadly lacks. That 
doesn't mean he believes in cutting off sin- 
ners' hands. According to one Taleb I 
asked, a good Muslim is anyone who be- 
lieves in "God and his angels, love, and 
mercy." 

So far; at least, they've been true to 
their word. The Taleban takeover of Kan- 
dahar set the tone for everj'thing that's 
happened since. First, groups of mullahs 
and thefrSWto»*f*«ia«ftWR^'«»ebi|^ 
commanders and fat cats in the city, and 
delivered an ultimatum. You are finished, 
they said, and if you put down your 
weapons and go quietly, then you can go in 
peace. But if you fight, then we will de- 
stroy you. 

A few took the hint, and left town with- 
mt a struggle. The rest wished they had. 
For a few chaotic days, the air in Kanda- 
har was thick with smoke, as Taleban sys- 
tematically attacked and disarmed every 
commander, and every long-haired gang 
of heroin traders for miles around. Some 
terrified bad guys tried to escape by hiding 
under long women's burqas. To the delight 
of cheering townspeople, the Taleban dep- 
utized small boys to peek under these tents 
and de-veil the former big shots tremblinj^ 
underneath. Caravans of cars left Kaneta* ' 
har in a hurr\', their occupants tossing in- 
criminating knives and guns out the win- . 
dows onto a highway 8tal%4iiM 
abandoned television sets. , = , 

Growing Throng 

Over the past weeks, such scenes have 
been repeated all over southern and east- 
ern Afghajy^^an^as the victorious Taleban 
army has'^jrled^its way toward Kabul 
with a growing throng of supporters. For 
most, it's the coda to a battle than began 
years ago. Only this time, they are deter* 
mined to win both the war and the peace. 

I say this with more hope than certi- 
tude-because all revolutions are unpre- 
dictable, and among the ranks of these 
revolutionaries are numerous imperson- 
ators and infiltrators who do not wish 
Afghanistan well. All Afghans have heard 
disturbing rumors that at least some of the 
Talebans owe their allegiance to Pakistan. 
Even if the nationalist ones prevail, 
Afghanistan is probably in for some un- 
pleasant spasms of religious orthodoxy. 
The sassy blue-jeaned Kabuli girls have 
excellent barometers for that sorKJf thtefi 
and they are very nervous. 

At this point, however, most Afghans 
are so desperate that they don't care who 
ends the chaos. They just want it over 
with. 

The Taleban may be the last chance, 
and so far. at least, they have exhibited a 
refreshing reluctance to take power them- 
selves. It's not clear how or where they 
plan to find the few good men they want to 
lead Afghanistan out of its nightmare. But 
whatever happens next, don't blame it on 
the students. They are simply trying to 
end the horror that the So\net Union un- 
leashed on Afghanistan 16 years ago. No 
country, and no people, ev«^ ttesw^cfttfft^ 
sympathy more. 



Ms. Smith is the editorial page features 
editor of Vie Asian Wall Street Journal. 



Outside Hands Still 
Stir the Afghan Pot 



By JOHN F. BURNS 



Kabul, Afghanistan 

IN the wasteland Afghanistan has become 
after 15 years of war, there are many 
memorials to the role played by foreign- 
ers. The rusting hulks of Soviet tanks 
serve as roadside shelters for the Muslim 
fighters who helped drive the Soviet forces 
out, and who now man the innumerable 
checkpoints of a civil war. Wrecked Soviet 
helicopters lie up every valley, some with 
their cannons still loaded. 

L^'ss obvious, but equally telling, are the 
traces of the United States, on whom the 
rival resistance groups known as mujahe- 
deen, or soldiers of God, relied heavily for 
weapons and finance. Even before the last 
Soviet troops withdrew six years ago, the 

mujahedeen were at war with each other, 
dividing the country into a jigsaw of lawless 
fiefs. And after Kabul's Soviet-backed gov- 
ernment collapsed three years ago, weap-, 
ons that Washington had funneled in were 
used for a new round of bloodshed. 

Recently, hopes for an end to the carnage 
were raised by a new armed group known 
as the Taliban, which overran more than 40 
per cent of the country in barely three 
months. The Taliban fighters came original- 
ly from Muslim religious schools, and they 
took with them on their offensive a powerful 
promise — to rid Afghanistan of the old 
Islamic resistance groups, many of which 
had long since turned to pillage, rape and 
murder, and institute genuine Islamic rule. 

The Taliban are now encamped within 
sight of the rubble that the civil war has 
made of Kabul. Having unified much of the 
territory inhabited by Afghanistan's Pash- 
tuns, the country's largest ethnic group and 
its traditional rulers, they have brought the 
war down to what could a final confronta- 
tion. Their remaining opponent is the Gov- 
ernment of President Burhanuddin Rab- 
bani, which is dominated by the ethnic Ta- 
jiks, who are the second largest population 
group and related to the inhabitants of 
neighboring Tajikistan, a former Soviet 
land likewise embroiled in civil war. 



Is Peace at 



United Nations mediators, who are trying 
to head off a battle for Kabul, are hoping 
that the Taliban will accept an accommoda- 
tion with the Rabbani forces. 

But even as Afghans begin to dream of 
peace, many worry that their hopes could 
founder on a continuing tug-of-war among 
outside powers. Many of the Taliban leaders 
came from Muslim schools established in 
Pakistan for the 3 million Afghan refugees 
who fled the war. Western diplomats in 
Pakistan say there is little doubt that Paki- 
stan's military intelligence wing has 



switched its backing to the Taliban from the 
iTard-line mujahedeen leader Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar, one of the commanders routed 
by the Taliban. 

Pakistan, with a large Pashtun population 
of its own in the North-West Frontier prov- 
ince that abuts Afghanistan, has been eager 
for a Pashtun-dominated government in Ka- 
bul. But Pakistan has not been alone in its 
efforts at manipulation. The ethnic Hazara 
minority, Shiite Muslims with small but 
effective military forces in western Kabul 
and across central Afghanistan, have been 
backed by Shiite-dominated Iran. Gen. Ab- 
dul Rashid Dostum, a former Communist 
;Who leads Uzbeks in northern Afghanistan 
has benefited from close ties to the new 
state of Uzbekistan. And Saudi Arabia has 

close ties to a military group headed by 
Abdul Rabrasool Saj^af, whose forces con- 
trol strategic terrain northwest of Kabul. 

Strikingly, the one foreign power that 
appears to have lost interest in Afghanistan 
is the one many Afghans would welcome 
back, the United States. After spending per- 
haps $10 billion supporting the mujahedeen 
the United States has canceled the last of its 
civilian aid programs for Afghanistan, 
apart from an $800,000 grant to a private 
agency currently distributing emergency 
winter supplies in Kabul. 

The extent of the American pullback was 
suggested by a conversation last fall be- 
tween a senior State Department official 
dealing with the region and the head of a 
major international relief agency with of- 
fices in Kabul. The relief agency's repre- 



sentative says his plea for a new commit- 
ment by the United States to help deal with 
the massive social problems engendered by 
the war was greeted with an exhausted 
rejoinder by the American. "She said, 
'When 1 mention Afghanistan in Washington 
these days, people ask me: Where's 
that?' the relief executive recalled. 

The Long View 

Others in Kabul say that re-involvement 
by the United States could serve a larger 
interest than the moral one of helping to 
revive a country that has been devastated 
by a civil war propelled by American-sup- 
plied weapons. Although the Taliban have so 
far shown few of the anti-Western reflexes 
associated with Muslim purist movements, 

many Afghans fear that a Taliban govern- 
ment, or one heavily influenced by the force, 
might seek to shore up its power by stirring 
the passions of the country's poor and illiter- 
ate majority, much as Iran's ayatollahs did 
after taking power in Teheran. 

At one of the few foreign embassies that 
remained open during last year's shelling, a 
Muslim diplomat said that the United 
States, by cutting all aid programs, .was 
stripping pro-Western Afghans of a power- 
ful argument for any government here to 
have friendly relations with Washington. 
"We hear a lot from the United States these 
days about the dangers of Muslim funda- 
mentalism," the diplomat said. "But how 
does Washington think it can influence the 
course of events if it won't take a place at 
the table?" 

THE NEW YORK, TIMES 
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Ariana resumes 
Kabul-Peshawar 

♦ ■ 

flight today 

By Rahlmullah fusofzal 

PESHAWAR: The Ariana Afghan Air- 
lines would resume its flights be- 
tween Peshawar and Kabul from 
Wednesday (18th). 

Syed Abrar, Ariana's General 
Manager in Peshawar, told "The 
News" that the flights were being re- 
sumed on the instruction of the 
Afghan government and in response 
to the demands by the passengers. 
He said the weekly Ariana flight 
from Kabul would land at Peshawar 
every Thursday at 12 noon and 
leave for Kabul at 2 p.m. 

Aiiana had to stop its Kabul-Pe- 
shawar flights in January 1994 
when the war broke out in Kabul 
and the international airport be- 
came a battleground. Later, the air- 



port was recaptured by the Rabbani 

government from GeiL Rasheed 

Dostum's forces but flights couldn't 

be operated as the runway was 

within the strildng range of the anti- 

Rabbani alliance. 

However, frequent battles in and 

aroujid Kabul between rival Mu- 
jahideen groups in 1992-1993 
forced the Aiiana to often cancel its 
flints on the Kabul-Peshawar route. 
The insecure conditions of the 
Kabul airport, whose runway was 
marked by potholes dug rockets 
and artillery shells, also prompted 
the PIA to delay resumption of its 
I^shawar-Kabul flights. Even other- 
wise, almost all international air- 
lines had stopped overflying 
Afghanistan owing to the risks in- 
volved in the journey 

Syed Abrar conceded that Ari- 
ana would be flying to the Bagram 
military airbase north of the Afghan 
capital instead of Kabul's ^waja 
i Rawash International Airport, 
which is in need of msgor repairs 
and where flights are still not risk- 
free. Gen. Rasheed Ariana's 
presently has seven aircraft, includ- 
ing Boeing-727 and the Russian- 
built T-1 54 and AN-26. 
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Afghanistan 

Fight for tha 
capital 

'X'HE Af^m fo^rnment says that the 
1 Taliban, the militia of religious stu^^iits ' 
that has made spectacular gains in the coun- 
tryside over the past few months, has now 
attacked its positions, but th¥f#^*a&*'' 
been repelled. The Taliban say it was mt m 
attack, but a misunderstanding. Things are 
as clear as they usually are in Kabul. 

It does, howewr^ iseeTO-detf that . the 
Taliban has taken over the slice of the capi- 
tal previously held by a Shia militia which 
the @&mmnmt ¥m'§ >bem fighting for the 
past few days. The Hezb-i-Wahdtrgrflip- ' 
led by Abdul Ali Mazari,had long opposed 
the government. Shias, a minority in Af- 
ghanistani^afeswpp0rted bythcir^tfbwtje-- : 
lievers in Iran. Mr Mazari's most powerful 
Afghan ally, Gulbuddin Hikmatyar, was de- 
feated in February by the Taliban. The gov- 
ernment of Burhanuddin Rabbani aimed 
to exploit the Hikmatyar defeat to gain total 
control of the capital. 

A Taliban commander said his militia 
could not stand by watching civilians being 
killed by the fighting between the Mazari 
— and the Rabbani forces, which had both 
Deen condemned by the said the Taliban had 
Taliban as "criminals". 20,000 Men -laitst^ ^ie 
The Taliban say that the capital. 
Shias willingly evacuated Military obsen^ers were 
their positions without a divided over whether the 
fight, and that their only in- Taliban would eventually 
terest is in bringing peace to take the capital. So far, most 
the capital. The govern- of their gains in Afghani 
ment does not seem to%^ siairhitwteiSHrwgife^ith- 
lieve this. Earlier reports out usingmttch force, their 

dedication' tcc^the teachings of Islam has 
been their strength. Even Mr Hikmatyar 
fled once he learned that the Taliban were 
on the way. 

But the battle for Kabul would be a ffeal 
fight. The government's commander is 
Ahmad Shah Masoud, the most successful 
of the guerrilla leaders in the war against the 
Russians in the 1980s. 

The people of Kabul were again count- 
ing of the cost of Islamic rivalry. Earlier in 
the week, during the government attacks on 
the Mazari forces, Kabul's main civilian 
hospitals reported more than 500 

wounded, mostly the victims of rocket 
blasts. Nobody knows how many people 
were killed. 

The new fighting has stymied ai»ef«pts 
by United Nations officials to arrange 
peace. They set March 21st as the deadline 
for Mr Rabbani to hand over power to an 
interim governing council, but this deal 
looks increasingly improbable. The UN-ar- 
ranged ceasefire has broken down. The ulti- 
mate ignominy came this week when the 
UN could not fly its team into Kabul ft-om 
Islamabad because the airport was unsafe. 
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Afghanistan 

Taliban defeated 



IT WAS the Taliban's first setback. During 
the previous few months, this group of 
student seWkfsh^ swept through much of 
Afghanistan, sometimes taking towns with 
hardly a shot being fired. The story circu- 
lated that no one would fire on such devout 
followers of Islam. Hawm^^ Msuch iriM^''- 
bitions appeared to trouble the government 
army when the Taliban moved into the cap- 
ital,Kabul. ' '''' ' -^J-^'- ie*.^ 

The Taliban's advance was not at first a 
direct one. What happened seems to have 
been as follows. Two weeks ago, the govern- 
ment launched an attack against an opposi- 
tion faction entrenched in south-west Ka- 
bul, led by a Shia, Abdul Ali Mazari. The 
government threw in just about everything 
against the Mazari forces: aircraft, rockets, 
artillery and infantry. After days of this 
pounding, Mr Mazari decided to do a deal 
with the Taliban, who were encamped just 
outside Kabul. He would gtvt his guns &«#•*•• 
positions to the Taliban. 

The idea seems to have been that the 
Talibawsw9ul#t)t**n«tlSf Mte bringing 
peace to the area. It did not turn out like 
that. After a brief halt in the fighting while 
the government forces let the Taliban dis- 
arm Mr Mazari's men, battle was rejoined, 
with the government engaging the Taliban. 

The Taliban were pushed out of Kabul. 
They then resorted to terror tactics, pound- 
ing the centre of the capital with munitions 
captured in their advance ft-om the south of 



the country. The toll of civilian casualties 
rose to levels not seen since the battles be- 
tu'een Islamic rivals in January 1994. Hospi- 
tals in Kabul said that over 1,000 people had 
required treatment. It was reported on 
March 13th that Mr Mazari had been killed. 
One account said that he had died in a heli- 
copter crash; another that he had been 
killed by the Taliban. 

In the alierr»ath of the battle in the 
south-west, the looters moved in. Streets 
were systematically looted; locks shot out 
and anything of value removed. Women 
were raped. The inhabitants of the area say 
that government forces were responsible, 
but the government is blaming bandits. 
Nonetheless, the government is trying to 

clean up its act. Two days after the capture of 
the area, it set up a "security co^mmillbn" 
to try to stop the looting. 

The government is still tiying to push 
the Taliban back from Kabul. Its aim seems 
to be to drive them beyond rocket range of 
the capital. On March I5th, the Taliban 
strud< l^ck mdoveimn»§mmmmnt^m^ 
at the western entrance to Kabul. The gov- 
ernment brought up some of its most ex- 
pjerfenced fighters and recaptured the 
base."We have finished them here," said a 
commander. "We even have their turbans." 

The Taliban's defeat has not only dented 
the movement's reptftation ferlfSfin^V 
ity; the rocket attacks on civilian areas have 
persuaded many in Kabul that they are just 
another power-hungry faction rather than 
the white knights they claim to be. 

For the government, it was a good week. 
For the citizens, a bad one. For Afghanistan 
as a whole, longing for peace, it was all 

muchofti^stpf*.. 




M0md captwrfil by the Taliban 
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Hundreds of Wafadat 
men missinsf 



MOHAMMAD ALI IMRAN 

PESHAWAR April 2: Hundreds 
of Shite Muslims, ntostly support- 
ed of Mazari's Hezb-e-Wahdat 
are mysteriously missing from the 
\yest of Kabul. A joint commis- 
sion comprising members of the 
Hezb-e-Wahdat (Akbar group), 
Harkat-e-Islami and Afghan 
government has been formed to 
look into the matter and collect 
all facts and figures regarding the 
missing people. 

Peshawar-based spokesman of 
the Hezb-e-Wahdat (Akbari) 
Ghulam Ali Sarim informed The 
Muslim that hundreds of Af- 
ghans, mostly supporters of Wah- 
dat, were missing from the west 
of Kabul since evacuation of the 
Taliban from the area which had 
_been controlled by the forces loy- 
al to late Abdul Ali Mazari. He 
viewed that the missing people 

were aUegedly taken away by the 
Taliban following their retreat 
from the western parts of Kabul 
after fierce attacks oy the govern- 
ment forces. These areas are now 
being controlled by Akbari's 
Wahdat. 

Sources said that a commission 
had been formed under the chair- 
manship of member of the cen- 
tral shoora of 44 ezb-e- Wahdat, 
Wasiq-ja-Ghouri to probe the 
matter and gather exact number 
of those who were missing for the 
last few weeks from west of 
Kabul. 

Meanwhile, Hezb-e-Wahdat 
(Akbari) had developed 6000 
armed personnels around west of 
Kabul and formed several check- 
posts on front lines of the terri- 
tories being controUed by them, 
to provide security to the inhabi- 
tants therein. 

The commission has also re- 
quested UN, Islamic countries 
and worldwide NGOs to provide 
assistance for the rehabilitation of 
Afghans in and outside Kabul as 
the Afghan government was not 
i: a position to accommodate all 

the displaced Afghans of three 
years extensive fighting among 
the warring groups. Wahdat lead- 
er Hussain Aalmi Bulkhi address- 
ing a public meeting in the Af- 
ghan capital Sunday appealed to 
Shiite Muslims to return to their 



places in the west of Kabul and 
they would provide them all the 
possible help for their 
rehabilitations. - 

Meanwhile two mass graves 
containing the bodies of at least 
18 Afghan execution victims, 
some decapitated, have been un- 
earthed in the Medical Faculty of 
Kabul University. 

All the bodies in the two graves 
— the second discovery of mass 
burial after 22 victims were found 
at Charasyab four days ago — 
were naked and mummified and 
those that had not had their heads 
chopped oflThad been shot in the 
skuU. 

"These poor people were mur- 
dered by Wahdat," said a Univer- 
sity security guard. 

There is yet no proof who 

committed these murders, but the 
University has been — until its 
capture by forces loyal to Afghan 
President Burhanuddin Rabbani 
last October — always in the 
hands of the Shitte Hezb-i- 
Wahdat faction. 

The bodies, which were disco- 
vered Saturday, were buried in 
two separate sites witliin the med- 
ical college, the oldest establish- 
ment at Kabul University, dating 
from 1932. 

At the second grve where an 
estimated 10 bodies have been 
dug out, there was also the de- 
hyderated foetus of an unborn 
child lying next to a severed hand, 
a Ipne head and various cadavers, 
some of which appeared to have 
been disembowlea. 

One of the severed heads, clear- 
ly a bearded man, also had the top 
of his skull cleaved right ofFin ad- 
dition to the neat cut through the 
neck. 

."There my be more bodies 
down there if we dig further.'* 
said one security guard. 

He said these two mass graves 
were found during the clean-up 
of Kabul University, which ac- 
cording to senior staff is sched- 
uled to be opened Tuesday by 
Rabbani. 

The Muslim 4/3 
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Taliban launch 
massive attack 

on Herat 

MOHAMMAD ALI IMRAN 

PESHAWAR, April 4: After their 
retreat from Kabul and 
Charasiyab, the Taliban for the 
first time launched a massive at- 
tack on Herat Tuesday and took 
control of a strategic Tappa dis- 
trict television. 

ihe Taliban also reportedly 
captured three districts Murghab, 
Shohra and Warsak of western 
Afghan province of Badghis. 

Besides, the Taliban forces 
pierced through the defence line 
offerees of Commander Ismail in 
Shindand airbase and took control 
of ahnost two-third of the airfield. 
But six Taliban, according to ini- 
tial reports were seriously 
wounded when one of their ar- 
moured vehicles was hit by a 
mine. The injured, according to 
sources, were removed to Quet- 
ta \yhere some of them were in 
critical condition. 

The Taliban sources claimed to 
have caused a major blow to Is- _ 
mail's forces backed by the G ? «, Ex 
government troops in Herat, par- 
ticularly near Shindand. The 
Taliban, came down the hills 
around Shindand Tuesday and 
captured most parts of the airbase 
and made it impossible for the 
rival planes to use the base. 

Shindand, it may be added was 
the second largest airbase of the 
communists during the 1979-89 
Soviet occupation of Afghanistan. 
After the fall of communists in 
1992, it was taken over by the 
forces of Hekmatyar and later 
Commander Ismail got its 
control. 

According to reports the 
government forces also launched 
a massive attack on the Taliban in 
Maidan Shehr, capital of Wardak 
province, at 10 am Tuesday. 
Planes were seen bombing the 
Taliban positions. However, the 
.e:round attack of Rabbani troops 
was successfully repulsed by the 
Taliban in Maidan Shehr and the 
latter were said to be advancing 
towards Kabul. The Taliban also 
claimed to have shot down a 
government plane in Arghandi 
post near Paghman. 
The Muslim 4/5 
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War Victims 
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By JOHN F. BURNS 

Special to The New York Times 

KABUL, Afghanistan, Feb. 21 — 
For some Americans who played a 
part in their country*s long and ex- 
pensive involvement in Afghanistan, 
the clamor of the war widows and 
the one-legged boys and the weak- 
ened old men who gathered on a 
rocky hillside above this shattered 
capital today seemed like a requiem 
for broken hopes. 

"Amerika khub!*'|— meaning 
"America is good!" — the crowd 
cried in a bittersweet chorus in Dari, 
the Afghan dialect of Persian. 

Their shouts were interspersed 
with shrieks of pain as bearded 
young men using rifle butts and 
rocket launchers as clubs beat the 
crowd back from two truckloads of 
plastic floormats and rough-woven 
blankets that, for now at least, will 
be the last American aid supplies to 
reach Afghanistan. 

After Soviet troops swept into Af- 
ghanistan, in 1979, roughly $3 billion 
— the exact amounts were neyer 
made public — was routed through 
the Central Intelligence Agency to 
Muslim rebels known as mujahe- 
deen, or soldiers of God, who fought 
a successful 10-year war to drive the 
Soviet troops out. 

Along with money and arms for 
the rebel groups, Washington spent 
tens of millions of dollars on pro- 
grams aimed at helping war victims 
and rebuilding as much of the coun- 
try's devastated services as private 
relief groups could safely reach. But 
after the Kremlin withdrew its 
troops in 1989, Washington's eager- 
ness for spending money in Afghani- 
stan waned. The last civilian assist- 
ance program was shut down last 
July. 

But although American aid flows 
ended, the war never did. Most of 
thos^ who surged out of their ruined 

homes today in Khwaja Safa, a dis- 
trict in southern Kabul, were not 
casualties of the Soviet operation, 
which ended with an estimated on6 
million Afghans dead. Rather, they 
were victims of the equally fierce 
war that followed, among the rival 
Muslim groups that fought the Rus- 
sians with generous supplies of 
American aid. 

In Washington, a bureaucratic 
. battle last fall resulted in a modest 
victory for officials who argued that 
the United States had a moral obli- 
gation that justified giving Afghani- 
stan a last chunk of assistance be- 
fore the aid cutoff became final. The. 
result was an $800,000 grant from the 
State Department, through its Office 
of Foreign Disaster Assistance, to 
pay tor a winter supplies program, 
including food, blankets and floor- 
mats, for Kabul's poorest victims. 

Along with the scuffling that broke 
out for the handouts today, there 



were many, Afghans as - well as 
Americans, who voiced iiisniay. The 
harshest critics said that' the United 
States, having contributed to the de- 
struction of the country by financing 
the rebel groups, including some 
that turned out to be as ruthless in 
turning their weapons on civilians as 
the Soviet forces, had turned its back 
on Afghanistan at just the moment 
when peace seemed closer than at 
any time in the 15-year conflict. 

'*The United States was not re- 
sponsible for the Soviet U^ion invad- 
ing Afghanistan, but we were re- 
sponsible for arming the mujahe- 
deen groups that grew to be Fran- 
kensteins," said Stephen Masty, the 
40-year-old head in Kabul of CARE 
International, an aid organization 
based in the United States that is 
distributing the winter supplies. Mr. 
Masty, an American who has worked 
for years with Afghan relief pro- 
grams, added, "But I doubt that peo- 
ple in Washington will pay much 
attention to moral arguments." 

Similar opinions were voiced all 
over Kabul in recent days after a 
group of American reporters came 
here for what many Afghans hope 
may prove to be the final chapter in 
the war. After nearly three years of 
civil war, a new Mushm army that 
played no part in the previous fight- 
ing, the Taliban, has conquered near- 
ly half the country in a three-month 
offensive dedicated to disarming all 
the old rebel groups and establishing 
a strict Islamic government. 

As talks continued today between 
Taliban commanders encamped five 
miles from Kabul and representa- 
tives of Burnahuddin Rabbani, the 
former rebel commander who heads 
the Government in Kabul, a tense 
cease-fire prevailed. This allowed 
the aid trucks to go up a bumpy path 
to Khwaja Safa, where thousands of 
dun-colored homes were destroyed 
in the bombardments exchanged 
last year by the Kabul Government 
and another group led by a former 
rebel commander, Gulbuddin Hek- 
matyar. 

The bitter struggle to obtain the 

floormats and blankets spoke for the 
miseries Kabul has endured in the 
civil war. At least a million of the 
city's residents have fled to refugee 
camps, leaving 600,000 others to 
fight for survival in the ruins. Af- 
ghan doctors estimate that as many 
as 60 percent of the population is 
undernourished, and bronchial infec- 
tions and skin diseases have reached 
near-epidemic levels. 

Beggars approach foreigners at 
every corner, pulling up trouser legs 
and shirt sleeves and chadors, the 
head coverings worn by conserva- 
tive Muslim women, to show artifi- 
cial legs, scars and other legacies of 
the shellings. 

In Khwaja Safa, several women 
who had been turned away from the 



trucks approached a reporter wav- 
ing the identity cards of dead hus- 
bands and sons and daughters. 
"Killed by a rocket," they said. 

While many of the rockets and 
shells that reduced at least half of 
Kabul to rubble were made in the 
Soviet Union, Eastern Europe or 
Egypt, among pther countries, many 
of the stockpiles from which they 
were drawn wiere paid for by the 
United States. Mr> Hekmatyar, re- 
sponsible for much of the most ruth- 
less shelling of Kabul, is a hard-line 
Muslim fundamentalist who in the 
late 1980's received a disproportion- 
ately large share of all the weapons 
that the United States supplied to the 
rebels. 

Most war victims who point to the 
role played by American-supplied 
weapons do so regretfully. The Unit- 
ed States is still widely popular 
among Afghans, a fact makes their 
sense of abandonment keener now 
that American aid programs have 
been closed off. 

"Why America helping Afghani- 
stan, when Russians here, and not 
now?" said Assadullah, a 53-year-old 
Afghan working for the Afghan Red 
Crescent, the equivalent of the Red 

<:ross. "Where our American friends 
now?" 

Among foreign aid workers who 
have stuck out the war in Kabul, a 
contrast is drawn with the continu- 
ing aid programs financed by the 
European Union and Japan. Togeth- 
er, these countries are spending mil- 
lions of dollars helping to rebuild 
roads and bridges, schools and hos- 
pitals, in the wide areas of the coun- 
try — at least 80 percent by territory 
— where fighting has ceased. 

Some aid programs, including 
CARE International's, are using 
equipment — millions of dollars' 
worth of bulldozers, trucks, jeeps, 
computers and photocopiers — that 
the United States assistance office 
gave away when it closed its head- 
quarters for Afghan aid programs in 
Peshawar, Pakistan, last fall. 

If a resumption in American aid 
projects is approved once the war is 
over, the equipment will have to be 
bought all over again, say experts 
like Mr. Masty. "It's ludicrous," he 
said. 

Others are just as blunt. "The 
United States has a responsibility to 
clear up the mess it made here, just 
as much as Russia has a responsibil- 
ity to clear up the mess that it 
made," said Bob McKerrow, a 47- 
year-old New Zealander who heads 
the Kabul office of the International 
Federation of Red Cross and Red 
Crescent societies. "When you go to 
somebody's house and burn a hole in 
the carpet, you should either repair 
it, or buy a new carpet." 
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Iran Is 'Encouraging'' 
Afghan Ref ugees^ to Go 



By The New York Times 

BUIN ZAHRA, Iran — fo*Nazar 
Arab, his native Afghanistan is a 
« remote country of incessant war, 
tribal hostility, starvation and end- 
less land mines. Talking about his 
parents, from whom he has not 
jheard in seven years, makes his 
shoulders sag. 

"It was fate that I should escape to 
Iran and marry and have a new 
family," said Mr. Arab, a 30-year-old 
laborer who came here 12 years ago 
from the war-ravaged town of Mai- 
mana in Afghanistan and subse- 
quently married an Iranian woman. 

Since the 1977 Communist coup in 
Afghanistan, and the civil war that 
followed the ouster of that regime in 
1992, an estimated 2.5 million Af- 
ghans have fled to Iran. Of those, I 
million were granted residency vi- 
sas. Another million have returned 
hoifiie. Oft!ft(^ Mf'^tt^ftfes 1W ^i^efent 
years from Iraq, who were forced to 
remain in camps, the Afghans had 
been allowed to move freely within 
Iran. 

But now the Iranian Government 
says that Mr. Arab and a half -million 
others who have temporary visas or 
who are here illegally will be forced 
to move to camps on the border itt 
April. From there, the Government 
says, they will be "encouraged to 
return" to Afghanistan. 

"We no longer have the money tc 
j help the refugees," said Ahmad Hus- 
! seini, director of the Bureau of For- 
eign Nationals at the Interior Minis- 
try. "They have cost us $2 million a 
day in direct assistance and subsi- 
dies. Acc^ting millions of refugees 
into our country has brought us no 
benefit, only damage and loss of se- 
curity. Starting this ^ing, they mif 
have V' leave the country." 

Sen;;:r Iranian officials say they 
i do not pkm forced repatriations. But 
foreign diplomats and refugees as- 
sert that the Government carried 
out mass depomtions of Afghans 
last summer, using force and har- 
assment, raising the number of Af- 
ghans returning home during an av- 
erage month from 2,000 in April tc 
27,000 in September. No one has e 
good esttmM# for how many of the 
one million Afghans who returned tc 
^ their country might have done sc 
unwillingly. Many here f^r, though 
that last summer's s^^l^o is about 
to be replayed. 1 

The Government ttad never offi 
cially recognized the religious mar 
riages between the refugees and Ira 
nians. But this year, it formally de 
Glared such marriages unlawful. Aj^ 
a result, Mr. Arab's two childr^r. 
were denied (education and health 
services. 

Mr. Husseini insisted that Irar 
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A refugee in Buin Zahra is one of 
half a million that Teheran willl 
force to move to border camps. ' 



woiittti@e|> its^em^epento *'thos^ 
in emergency situations." But he 
said the Government could not conr 
tinue to assist the refugees without 
Western aid. 

"Iran has had the single largest 
itefflfter^f refugees in the world ffi 
the last 17 years," said Pierre Jam- 
bor, director of the Teheran office oj 
iBte fWftfei ffattWtS- mgR Commii 
sioner for Refugees. "This country 
feels that it has been extremely gen- 
erous, but that the response of the 
international community .has not 
been commensurate with their poli^ 
cy.'"--^"^ ■ ■■ *■ ■ ^ ■' . ' 

A European diplomat said that 
"Iran feels that the main threat, 
which was the Communist-installed 
regime in Kabul, has been eliminat- 
ed and the Afghans should return to 
rebuild their country." 

The diplomats said there was evi- 
dence of forced repatriation among 
Afghans detained last summer at 
eamps in Khorassan province an$ 
Sistan and Baluchestan province. 

"The authorities split up fam- 
ilies," said one diplomat, who spoke 
on condition of anonymity. Speaking 
of their visa cards, he said, "Thou- 
sands of Afghans had their perma* ' 
nent and temporary cards with- 
drawn and told they had one week to 
go back to Af^i««im«ii." ^ 

Mr. Husseini acknowledged 
"some improprieties" in the behavr 
ior of local authorities, but he said 
the refugees had deprived Iranians 
of job opportunities and added that 
not everybody who crossed a border 
qualifi^,as a refugee. 
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I have refused to register Afghan ref- i 
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' over the past iw# years. | 
I .^...irffjcial of the UN High i 
] Commissioner for Refugees said the ] 
I Government of Uzbekistan viewed ' 
1 the 8,000 Afghans as illegal i 
1^ Immigrants. ^ »^ „ « J 
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A Widowed Land, Picked Clean byFruitless^ 



By JOHN F.BURNS 

KABUL, Afghanistan — Bibi Gu! " 
is a 35-year-old widow who lost her 
husband, a driver, when an artillery 
shell hit their home in the southern 
suburbs of Kabul last year. She has 
no job, and five children under the 
age of 6. They share an unheated up- 
per room wi^ 10 other people, sleep- 
ing on mats spread out on the bare 
concrete floor. 

At lunchtime the other day, Mrs. 
Gul had other indignities on her 
mind. From shortly after dawn, she 
had been out begging, part of an 
army of indigent war widows who 
are a common sight in most villages 
and towns in Afgh«tl^tan. - 

Dressed in sky-blue and faded or- 
ange burkas, the cloaklike garments 
that cover many of Afghanistan's 
conservative Muslim women from 
head to toe, the widows make wraith- 
like figures as they move with 
cupped hands through the bazaars. 

Six years ago, after a decade of So- 
viet occupation, Afghanistan had 
sunk close to the bottom of most ta- j 
bles that international relief agen- 
cies keep to'measure human dis- 
tress. Since then, the Communist 
Government has collapsed, giving 
way to a civil war among the Muslim 
rebel groups that had fought Soviet 
troops. 

For many Afghan civilians who 
thought that the Soviet period was as 
bad as things could get, the civil war 
has been misery compounded. Be- 
fore the Soviet troops left, estimates 
of the war dead were above one mil- 
lion. This figure has risen sharply. 
One measure is the number of peo- 
ple admitted to Kabul hospitals dur- 
ing the shelling that destroyed much 
of the city last year. 

From experience elsewhere, the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross, which sustains many of the 
Kabul hospitals with medical work- 
ers and supplies, estimates that8,000 
to 9,000 died, aboilFlBne for 
three wounded people who were ad- 
mitted to the hospitals. . , , 

These figures suggest tM^atbf 
suffered about as badly from the 
shelling m 1994 as Sarajevo did in 
1992, the first year of the siege there, 
when about 10,000 people died. But 
the 600,000 people who remained in 
Kabul during the shelling dW s& 
without a United Nations peacekee^r 
ing force of the kind that buffered 
Sarajevo's miseries. Instead, all 
United Nations relief agencies pulled 
their foreign staff workers out of the 
Afghan capital when the shelling be- 
gan, and ended their operations. 

Even before the United Nations 
shutdown, many of the governments 
ana private tuM-raismg groups that 
made Afghanistan a priority at an 
earlier stage of the war had shifted 
priorities elsewhere. The United 




Six years ago, Afghanistan had sunk to the bottom 
of tables used by relief agencies to measure human 
distress, but the civil war there has made conditions 



even worse. A woman turned to watch workers 
she and other women widowed during the v 
waited for a CARE food distribution in Kabul. 



States ended all of its direct aid opef^ 
atit^ms In^Afl^ttfilstaiii^ fa-ll, in 
part because of Washington's dimin- 
ished interest th^e a^r.^he Soviet 
troop withdrawalin A United 
Nations appeal for $106 million last 
fall — for food aid, mine clearance, 
refugee programs and health 
projects — has drawn less than $Mt 
million from United Nations mern- 
bers as of this February. 

Private relief agencies have 
played a major role in the Afghan 
conflict, but they, too, have been 
forced to limit operations, partly \m* - 
cause of the fighting, more so be- 
cause of the difficulties of sustaining 
operations in area^ <9evastated by 
the war. Journeys that once took a . j, ; 
few hours now take days because 
roads have been reduced to baek- 
breaking washboards and bridges 
have been blown away. With armed 
figs controiling most roads, rob- 
bery is common. 

. About 120 of the 150 private agen- 
t;l^#orking in Afghanistan restrict 
their operations to a thin sliver of 
territory along the eastern border 
with Pakistan. Agencies that ven- 
ture farther bring back tales of a so- 
ciety that barely functions. Because 
of the war, a generation of young Af- 
' ftaawM^have missed all their school- , 
ing, raising illiteracy levels abovfj 75 
percent. 

ThifA^i^wftlRed Crescent Society, 
equivalent of the Red Cross, esti- 
mates that about one person in every 
fi#fei rei#ft«itg in the country is a 
refugee, driven from his or her own 
area by the war. That would amount 
to between three million and four 
million refugees. 

As in Kabul, many beg. Cries of 
"Baksheesh? Baksheesh?" — mean- 



ing "gift" — are heard everywhere. 
Doctors for the Afghan Red Crescent 
Society say surveys in some remote 
areas show that 50 percent of the 
people are suffering from malnutri- 
tion. Even in Kabul, where food sup- 
plies have been better than in many 
areas, small children are brought to 
€^iies «NlthttaKjiihi4^wr, the acute 
form of malnutrition, common in Af- 
rica but relatively rare in Asia, that 
manifests itself in extended bellies. 

Tuberculosis has reached epidem- 
ic levels. A Red Crescent survey 
am€MR^S^,0(M) people in the Saman- 
gan region, in northeastern Afghani- 
stan, showed that 80 percent of fam- 
ilies had at least one member with 
the disease. Skin diseases are also 
rampant. With only one functioning 
hospital for every 500,000 people in 
some areas, many sufferers go with- 
out treatment. Because of the fre- 
quent hijacking of relief convoys, 

Attempts to revive normal life in 

the countryside have been compli- 
cated by undiscovered mines, as 
niany qis 10 rnillion accordifi to 

Although the United Nations and 
several private agencies have mine- 
difa¥ing operations, it will be years 
before most areas are cleared. In the 
meantime, dozens of new mine vic- 
ttms arrive at Kabul hospitals every 
week, often with legs blown off. In 
the capital, men and boys moving on 
crutches, with stumps and no artifi- 
cial limbs, are a common sight. 

Mrs. Gul, the war widow who 
spends her days begging through 
the bazaars, had nothing to show for 
her pleas after five hours. 
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Wedding in KabubA Sign of Hope Amid 



By Molly Moore 

Washittgtm ^iat Savice 



Kj^UL — The bride shopped for her wedding gown 
betwfeai rocket attacks on the bazaar. The groom waited 
months for a lull in the fighting to ss* the date for the 
ceremony. ' 

And ion a cold gray day last week, a spotless white 
compact car swathed in red ribbons and white netting 
rolled through muddy streets and past the shattered 
buildings of central Kabul, carrying a bride and groom 
whose courtship had spanned three devastating years of 
war in this Af^an capital. 

When the car stopped and 25-year-old Waheeda swept 
out of her wedding carriage in her resplendent emerald 
gown, the band in her father's living room began to play. 
Aunts and cousins and friends clapped to the beat, and 
Nazi Gul felt aUve for the first time in years. 

**We can forget for a mommA^M^ war is going on," 
saidlwlr: Giii, itMmwim0&am. "We know there is 
still fighting, but today we know we are not dead. 

For many of the guests, the wedding of Waheeda and 
her groom, Wakil Aimed, 30, provided thdr first chance 
for music, dance or celebration after three years of 
shelling that has killed an estimated 25,000 people and 
destroyed the hcMnes <rf three-few^ of the population of 
Kabul. 

The wedding between two professors at Kabul Umver- 
sity also symboized the resilience and courage of a 
people in the face of the brutality inflicted by wamng 
Muslim factions. 

In another time, it would have been a ceremony hke 
any other upper-middle-class Kabul wedding. In these 
times, it was nothing short of extraordmary. 

In a city that has no running water or electricity 
thus no baths, hair dryers or curling uons bnde 
looked as if she had stepped Jrom the pages of a bndal 
magazine. Her hair was a maS-of^ed^t rarls^ hw 

eyeUds tinted green and iMB«l^'l»#riprt^ "l**^^ 

^"n a capital where ahnost every shop has been hit^by 
rockets at least once and only afraction have managed to 
S Spen, Waheeda and her gu^te offereda 
^^^Sdle^lass lif e as it used to be hved m ^t 

useo to be a cosmopolitan dty. 



la a room where every guest hdd lost a loved one and 
most had lost their homes, businesses and jobs in the 
fighting people were smiling laughing and dancing. 
^ "Mi^r exclaimed Abdullah, who, ^^1^^ 
ghMis, uses only one name. *^D6 J^Jc^^ long it 
has been since I've heard nniad?'* : , ^ 

For the professors of Kabul University, who made up a 
large part of the guest list, this weddiiig was particularly 
poignant..' ■: ' I 
ITie university has been closed since inujahidm fac- 
Jilpilmg for control of the dty in 1992, Their 



the Ruins 



combined forces had toppled 
the Communist government left 
behind when Soviet troops 
pulled out of Afghanistan after 
a decade of occupation and 
war. 

Much of the university has 
been destroyed by rocket at- 
tacks, dozens of its students 
have been killed, and it i has 
been looted of most of its books 
and equipment. A month ago, 
during a brief cease-fire, it re- 
opened to a handful of stu- 
dents, only to have 10 profes- 
sor killed in a rocket a^ack a 
few days later. 

Amid the rubble of their 
shattered careers, Waheeda, a 
professor of natural sciences, 
and Mr. Ahmed, who" taught 
'agriculture, began dating just as 
the university was closed. They 
became engaged six months ago 
and started searching for an op- 
portunity to Mi SrW^M^mM 
Muslim wedding. 

But the rockets continued to 
M,' llli»t^'eeiMi»iei' to die, 
and peace remained an illusion 
despite the occasional short- 
Uved cease-fire. ^ 

A month ago, about the saflpn-, . 
time the Taleban, a f undame^ 
taMst MusUi^ s^^ipi l^tia. 




appeared on the outskirts of 
Kabul and brought another halt 
to the daily bombardmeiiits, the 
couple set the date. ' 

"We made our plans trying 
not to thmk of the launchihg of 
rockets and the firing of guns," 
said the groom, dressed in a 
light gray suit. \ 

The Taleban, however, then 
moimted one of the most devas- 
tating attacks on Kabul 6f any 
of the warring factions, ^killing 
and wounding an estimated 
1,500 people and leaving thou- 
sands more homeless ih two 
weeks of fighting. ' 

Undeterred, the bride-to-be 
and her mother trolled the few 
remaining boutiques in cmtral 
Kabul, timing their shopping 
tions between bombing 
^d rocket bombard- 
ments. 

•"We'd go to the bazaar and 
the rockets would start com- 
ing," the bride said. She wore a 
green gown and veil to the wed- 
ding, as is Muslim custom in 
Af^anistan, then changed into h 
a white bridal dress and veil g 
after the mullah, or rtUgious .. 
leader, perforsoed the mapiage 
ceremony. trj 
Last week, after government w 
forces pushed the Taleban, njjli- ^ 
.tia well <vt of rocket rajige of g 
the city, "^^Kibul g6t ' a ^^i^ite 
from the *fi^ting, just -in time H 
for the planned wedding. h 
As the men and women filed g 
into sq)arate roonis to sit on red § 
Afghan carpets and eat theW 
wedding feast of meats, vegeta- 
bles, rice and oranges, the talk ^ 
turned to the war. 

Afsana Rasa, 28, an English^ 
professor wearing an elegant 
ankle-length velfm •mmy 
glanced around the room at &e 
colorful party dresses. 

While the faces and fashions 
exuded beauty, she said, "Our 
hearts see something else." 



Asked how women who have endured such physi- 
cal hardships for so long could manage to maintain 
appearances that women on the streets of Washing- 
ton or New York would find difficult ^tomttti ii^ 
replied, Tor them, it is the only thing the^ka^ tet 
them a little happiness." 
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I'jWaheeda and Wakil Atmwd, who waited through three years of war to marry, arrive at their wedding banquet. 
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'The Ox' in Asylum: Satellite TV and 



By JOHN F.BURNS 

Special to The New York Times 

KABUL, Afghanistan, Feb. 23 — 
He was once the most feared man in 
Afghanistan, head of the Communist 
secret police and later President of 
the Soviet-backed Government. 

Today, he is a virtual prisoner in a 
United Nations compound here, 
watching satellite television broad- 
casts and reading English-language 
novels from a Itesw:^ ctNiggiHisfiBd 
paperbacks. 

Even his name — - Dr. Najibullah to 
his followers when he was President, 
in recognition of the Afghan medical ' 
degree he earned from Kabul Uni- 
versity 25 years i^#-rfiias been 
shortened on the streets of the capi- 
tal. Now he is simply Najib, and peo- 
ple who oncespili«^ him in lowered, 
voices make jokes about his plight. 

Mr. Najibullah, 49, and three top 
aides have been in the compound 
since his Government collapsed 
three years ago and he turned to the. 
United Nati(Mis for protectioii from 
the country's new rulers. 

"Najib is the only Afghan the Uni,^^. 
ed Nations has saved," joke the ' 
shoeshine men and street-corner 
vendors, who are doing brisk busi- 
ness now that the shelling that de- 
stroyed much of the city last year 
has stopped. Although United Na- 
tions relief agencies stayed here in 
the 1980's when Kabul was con- 
trolled by Soviet troops, most with- 
drew when a power struggle among 
the Muslim gf^ips that had fougHlnr 
the Russians led to heavy shelling of 
the city 13 months ago. 

Behind their faded blue sign- 
boards and tattered flags, most of 
the walled United Nations com- 
pounds in the city are silent now. But 
outside one compound on Sherpur 
street that stands back-to-back with 
the shell-blasted ruins of the old roy- 
al palace w*ere Mr. I^ibullah had 
his office, soldiers of the Govern- 
ment of President Burnahuddin 
Rabbani snap #tlert Hi^n visitors 
drop by. 

"Najib not here," they say, reject- 
ing a reporter's business card with a 
penciled interview request ad- 
dressed to the former President. 

Mr. Najib has not left the com- 
pound, officially the headquaiT 
ihe Afghanistan office of the United 
.Nations Secretary General, since he 
arrived there in fear for his life fn" ' 
April 1992. He dwells in a cocoon of 
diplomatic immunity, his life bound- 
ed by 10-foot walls topped by rolls of 
barbed wire. His only linkS't® the 
outside are a satellite television dish 




^ ^ismd a sat^ite t^eplfBne%lvat he is 

occasionally allowed to use to call 
his wife and three children in India. 
**'Th€ Rabbani Government has- - 
turned down requests from the Unit 
ed Nations to allow him to leave Af- 
ghanistan aboaWOTeof the'<ffrtt€^ ' 
Nations planes that shuttle into Ka- 
bul. Those requests have been re- 
newed in recent months by Mah- 
,moud,Mestiri, a former Tunisian 
Foreign Minister who is a special en- 
voy here. Mr. Mahmoud is trying to 
negotiate an end to the civil war be- 
tween the old Muslim guerrilla 
groups and a new force of Muslim 
religious students, the Taliban, who 
are confronting the Rabbani forces 
outside Kabul 

To many Afghans, the United Na- 
tions efforts on behalf of Mr. Najibul 
. ^ lah are striking when set against his 
record, particularly as the head of 
the Khad, the Communist secret po- 
lice agency that was accused by 
Western human rights groups in the 
1980's of killing as many as 80,000 
people, many by torture. 

"Afghanistan has many problems 
larger than what to do about Najib " 
said a senior official known in Kabul 
as Engineer Es Haq, who is Deputy 
^.2^'" of Civil Aviation in the Rab- 

Among ordinary Afghans as well, 
there .seems little inclination to dwell 
on the past. The PuI-i-Charki prison 
just outside the city, where Khad 
agents impri.soned and killed op\m- 
nents of the Communist Govern- 



To Katoul University 

1 he New York Times 

On the stmsts ol'"^Kabul, many 
people now joke aboi||4*^r for- 
mer president. 

Najibullah, a forim? Afghan leader, shown shortly before 

he sought U.N. 

C.amnia-l.iiiison 

ment, opened its gates within aays ot 
that regime's collapse and stands 
mostly empty now. And many in Ka- 
i<##€call the relative calm thai pre- 
vailed in the city before the Najibul 
lah Government fell. "It was good m 
•#»li«^b lime — plenty of food, little 
rockets," a cab driver reminisced in 
self-taught English. 

Such attitudes may eventually ' 



three years ago. 



help the United Nations fulfill a 
promise of safety for Mr. Najibullah 
given by Benon Sevan, a Cypriot en- 
voy of the United Nations who helped 
negotiate the handover of power to 
the Muslim rebel groups. Mr. Sevan 
was unable to fulfill the promise 
when the United Nations car carry- 
ing Mr. Najibullah to the airport was 
turned back by soldiers who had 
switched loyalties. 

United Nations officials refuse to 
discuss where Mr. Najibullah would 
go, although India, which supported 
his Government, would almost cer- 
tainly be his preference. Meanwhile, 
he has earned some respect among 
Afghan employees of the United Na- 
iions for his refusal to shelter in the 
compound's sandbagged bunker 
when the building came under direct 
cirtillery fire last year. 

After falling ill with kidney stones, 
the former ruler is said to be trim- 
mer than ho was as President, when 
his 2()0-pound girth eai'ned him the 
whispered nickname "The Ox." 

" I 'd say he's in Ix.'ttei' shape than 
in ycji^rs.1' one Umjv;.ci.N;Uipnsem- 
nlovecsaid. 
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AFGHANISTAN 

World Turning Blind Eye 
To Afghan Outrages 

The international community has turned a blind 
eye to the almost daily killings of dozens of 
unarmed civilians in jet bombings, artillery and 
mortar attacks and attacks with automatic 
weapons in Afghanistan since 1992 says 
Amnesty International. 

"Warring factions have ignored iMgKHrtw«< 
al calls for a cease-fire and the international 
community, so vocal against humah ri^M'vtd^^ 
lations against civilian populations in other 
parts of the world, has remained virtually silent 
about the human rights catastrophe in Afghan- 
istan," said Amnesty Internatioaali.Tiv* ,. :t« r^t^ 

Reports received by Amiik^'i»^ii%,<«* = 
of two people killed and 50 injured during fresh 
attacks on the country's capital, Kabul, on 
October 26. At least 95 people were reportedly 
killed ^Qd^wet^l 290;injured in Kabul since 
Ml^ahideen-gMi^sldilSypower in April 1992. 

On October 21, q/ least 45 people were 
killed and 150 wounded in a round of artillery 
and mortar fire around Kabul University, the 
Deh Mazang area and the so-called Television 
Mountain. Eyewitnesses reported that one of 
the bombs hit a school being used as a shelter 
for displaced people, killing 19.^ ^ , r> 

"This attack-vvhich took place only two 
days after the L'.N. peace envoy. Mahmoud 
Mesliri. met with Afghan party leaders to dis- 
cuss a solution to the country's crisis-shows 
yet again the warring sides' total disregard for 
any initiative that bpng the killings to 410 
end." said Amnesty. 

Amnesty Inlernalional is calling on all par- 
lies to the Afghanistan civil war to uphold the 
principles of int^iSWiiW ^WAflll^mimif 
and hall the deliberate and arbitrary killing of 
unarmed civilians. 
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FmtixErmacora Is Dead at 71; 
Austrian Hurmm f^h^^E^^rt 



By ERIC PACE 

Felix Ermacora, an Austrian hu- 
man rights specialist whose scathing 
reports for the United Nations on 
human rights abuses in Afghanistan 
in the 1980's gained wide attention, 
died on P!4d#f in a hospital in Vien- 
na. He was 71 and lived in Vienna. 

The cause was a disease he caught 
OH » lMlt«d* ltattons mission in Af- 
ghanistan and Pakistan in Decem- 
ber, the Austria Press Agency re- 
ported, citing a report from his fam- 
ily. The nature of the illness was not 
disclosed. 

Dr. Ermacora, a longtime profes- 
sor at the University of Vienna, was 
an Austrian delegate to the United 
Nations Human Rights Commission 
from 1959 to 1980 and from 1984 to 
1987 and appraised human rights for 
the United Nations in a variety of 
countries. 

He investigated human rights in 
Afghanistan for more than a decade 
and touched off an international con»-«^ 
troversy with a report he prepared, 
for the commission that was made 
public in 1985. 

The document said that since Sovi- 
et troops had poured mto Afghani- 
srail ttitTfia WSciffife Her , "gMss 
violations of human rights" had oc- 
curred tjiere, including routine tor- 
ture, the massacre of civilians, the 
forced evacuation of rural areas and 
the incarceration without trial of 
tens of thousands of political prison- 
ers. 

Western diplomats at the United 
major itistancfe ia which the world 




Felix Ermacora 



body had documented human rights 
violations committed by the Soviet 
Union, which intervened in Afghani- 
stan on the side of the Marxist Af- 

• ghan Government. * ' ' ' 
But the Afghan Government con- 
demned the document, which Dr. Er- 
macora had based largely on inter- 
views with Afghan refugees in Paki- 
stan because he had been barred 

-from Afghan Government territory; 
Dr. Ermacora was born in Klagcn- 
furt, Austria, and earned his doctor- 

c. rate in W^W !lP^ft%rli#V %f *li#¥s- 
toruck, Austria. 

NYT 2/27 




1/5 - Frontier Post - The UN 
Sec'y Gen'l's special emissary 
to Afghanistan opened a UN of- 
fice in Jalalabad, (see p. 7) 

1/10 - UN Press Release - Afghani- 
stan delivered a protest note to 
Tajikistan concerning a number 
of violations of Afghan air space 
by vav planes belonging to the 
Eus^ili' Federation's "border 
forces" & the bombardment of a 
awber of Afghan tillages. 

1/11 - Dawn (Karachi) - Russian 
jets bombed a tjorder village in 
Badakhshan ' s Darwoz district 
causing many deaths & much de- 
struction. 

1/15 - PT - Hekmatyar has removed 
his blockade of the roads leading 
to Kabul for a week. An ICRC 
caravan carrying 40 tons of medi-* 
cine arrived in Kabul. 

1/22 - News (Pakistan) - Eden 
Fernandez, a British "soldier" in 
Rabbani's army, was released after 
being held for & months by Hezb- 
i-Wahdat. (See p.l5 
- ACBAR Bmm Summary (January) - 
Hekiiatyar renewed his blockade of 
the roads to Kabul (see 1/15), 

1/30 " Neirs - Sdtirios ^feuiottris, 
the special UN envoy for Afghani- 
stan, ended his 2ig-year assignment. 
While paying farewell calls in 
Peshawar, he said he thought a mere 
transfer of power in Af ghani&°B*li:l 
wouldn't achieve much & thiff t:W© 
formation of a neutral force would 
be necessary tO guarantee the 
suifvlfal of a transitional gov't. 
He promised to lobby the UN to 
finance such a force as well as 
work for an increase in UN funds 
for r e cons trtftst ion ln'']^f ghanistan. 

2/2 - ACBAR News Summary (February) - 
The Taliban moved into Wardak Prov. 

2/6 - Associated Press - Gov't 
troops were driven from Kunduz by 
Hezb-e-Islami (Hekmatyar) & Jum- 



bush-e-Milli (Dostam) forces. 

2/10 - UN Press Release -! Mestiri informed 
the UN Sec'y Gen'l that "the transitional 
transfer of power mechanism will be assembled 
in Kafeitl tj^j^ Hii^ay, 2/20." >^ 

2/11 - ACBAR New& Stitti^ry (February) %- More 
than 30 trucks carrying oil & flour reached 
Kabul from Kandahar after Taliban took 
control of Maidan Shahr & reopened the road. 
- NYT - A UN mediator said that a 25-30 
member multi-party council would meet on 2/20 
to create the frameworic ipr a future gov't i?,,-. 
Taliban has n^ a§ir®M to! participaite* 

2/12 - Hekmatyar accused Taliban of trying 
to sabotage tte latest UN peace plan. He 
.also dismissed tW Taliban claim of having 
control of Logar Prov,, but a Taliban spokes- 
man said 4,000 Taliban troops were sent to 
Logar from Kandahar & that the Kand^Lhar-Kabul 
highway is now open. 

2/14 - Frontier Post: 




- ACBAR News Summary (February) - Gov't forces 
claimed to have recaptured 'Kunduz (see 2/6). 

2/15 - NYT - Hekmatyar was ousted from his 
Charasvab headquarters by TnlehtfL forHmmt 

The head of the United Nations 
mission in Kabul, Mahmood Mestiri, 
said that Mr. Hekmatyar's de£eat 
could speed peace efforts. 

Afgjtm^mm'u mmtng islamic 
factions are to form a multiparty 
governing council next week. A na- 
tlonwide cease-fire is to take effect 
when the council assumes power, a 
move expected within days of its 
first meetfa^ next MoiHMy. 
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At Shisli Kebab House, 
some spicy special requests 

By ROGER CATLIN THE HARTFORD COURANT 
Courant Staff Writer THU RSDAY FEBRUA RY 23, 1995 

Being the sole area restaurant with 
Afghanistan cuisine has proven suf- 
ficiently exotic for one eatery on the 
Italian-dominated restaurant row of 
Hartford's Franklin Avenue. 

No longer can you walk into the Shish 
Kebab House of Afehanistan on a Friday 
or Saturday night expecting to hear live 
music as enticing as the saffron, corian- 
der, cardamom, mint, cumin and cloves 
that flavor the food. 

Up until a couple of weeks back, you 
could count on seeing aT)Tack4iaired guy 
who looks We Johnny Cash's uncle lum- 
bering in with a similarly good show-biz 
name, Jimmy King. And on a traditional 
Middle Easterii instrument called ary^yd, 
which is not unlike a mandolin, he would : ' 
strum high keening sounds, backed by 
percussion on the tabla by his sidemen. 

Fascinating ^ind emi^, Wmm also 
loud enough to interrupt conversation at tables 
close to the makeshift stage. So Hartford cus- 
tomers, put to a poll, asked that the music be taken 
out. ■ 

"They liked the quiet, tiiey liked our recorded 
music," a restaurant spokesman said. 

So now, if you want live Middle E^fm nlfsie 




at the Shish Kebab House — say for a special occa- 
sion or party — you have to arrange for it before- 
hand; 

That's the way it was when an additional, more 
surprising floor show was added during the week- 
end runs. 

Out of die coatroom hall and in front of the 
small bandstand came a be% (J^cei; ^ shake 
tableside. 

Bangles rang as the belly shook in the 
time-honored manner. Veils flowed and fell. 
The music rose in fury to meet the chal- 
lenge. And by the time each number was 
over, everybody was a little ©ut c^ypBsA^ 
Maybe even tiie diners. 

The brave but not brazen performances of 
t^fflf dteaars were always special fare at 
the restaurant, arranged for special parties 
and occasions by parties paying anywhere 
fi-om $100 to $300 — yet free to be enjoyed 
by all customers present , 

During the Christmas season, when 
there were private parties nearly every 
night, belly dancers were more common 
tiian Santa Claus. But die restaurant put up 
liiexostofthemusidans.^^^^^"'"^^^ . 
Now, in the new silent era at Uie Shi^ 
Kebab, it's all up for negotiation. So if 
you're tiiere savoring a shammi kebab one 
of these days and the music and the dancing starts 
up, consider it as speapJ #d vmkmm as an exti^ 
di^©f cardamom. I 

• 

The Shish Kebab House ofAfganistan is at 360 
Franklin Ave. Hours are Monday to Thursday, 5 to 
10 p.m., and Friday and Saturday, 5to llp.Mi 
Information: 296-0301. 




WORLD FAMOUS 
AFGHAN BREAD 
Abdul Karim and 
Mustafa Nazary 



When Mustafa Nazary arrived in 
New York in 1981, he knew exactly 
two words of English: yes and no. 

Fourteen years later he speaks 
with only a trace of an accent and 
has hdped Ms older l«t!^r, Abdul 
Karim, expand his bread business 
from small ethnic stores to two su- 
permarket chains and several mili- 
tary canm^ftries. / 

What's his secret? "Marketing," 
he says with a grin. "Store ^demos, 
free samples, that's the biggest rea- 
son for our success. When people 
taste it, they want to buy it." 

Nazary, his four brothers and par- 
ents moved to Virginia seven years 
ago. A year later, his brother started 
the bakery, and Nazary, after trying 
his hand at selling shoes and manag- 
ing an ice cream store, jMied Mm. 

Their Newington bakery employs 
12 workers who turn out nearly 
3,000 of the large ridged loaves a 
day. Business has been good enough 
that the brothers just bought a 
$10,000 mixer that can mix 200 
pounds of dough at a time — about 
twice as much as the <M Hobart 



mixer they had t)een using — plus a 
new bagging machine that lets them 
pack bread four times faster. 

The dough is still patted out by 
hand, however, and the famous ridg- 
es produced by quickly pressing a 
tttcfc tM?^ die doughy 
surface before baking. 

Nazary jokes that children are a 
big reason for thei bread's success. 
*'l^mf km it. Th^ call it the funny- 
looking bread." He woos them (and 
their parents) in supermarkets by 
giving away samples of his bread 
topped with garlic butter or pizza 
sauce and cheese — a smart move 
considering that the bread is similar 
in texture to thick pizza crust or fo- 
- caccia. 

As shoppers munch their Afghan 
pizzas, Nazary doesn't hesitate to 
point out that his flatbread costs 
about half the price of a certain na- 
tionally advertised Italian bread 
shell, "and mine can be used more 
ways.** 

Many of those ways Nazary has 
learned from his American custom- 
ers. While he grew up eating warm 
slices of his native bread with cheese 
at breakfast and with rice, meat or 
chicken at other meals, "my custom- 
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ers tell me they like it with cream 
cheese and jelly, or as an open-face 
peanut butter sandwich, or with faji- ■ 
tas." 

Nazary is pleased with the bak- 
ery's success, but not too surprised. 
*t knew the only way to make it is to 
work hard." He recalls that when his 
brother started the company six 
years ago, "he would come in at 5 
a.m. every day and do everything— ^ 
bake, mbc, deUver, everything." The 
first year, the bakery lost money. 
The next two years it broke even. In 
the fourth year it made its first prof- 
it. 

And this year? Things are so good, 
says Nazary with a happy smile, 
"that my bnther tmmilimm to 
get married." 

World Famous Afghan Bread, 
8532-Q Terminal Rd.. Newington. 
703S50^22. 

The Washington Post March 8, 1^95 

VIRGINIA'S GLOBAL OVENS 



By Candy Sagon 

Wa^iiijstea Jf^Mt Staff Writer 
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2/16 - Frontier Post: 



2/22 - Frontier Post: 





(Reuters reported that Hekmatyar fled to 
Sarobi.) 

2/19-'.'* Mm&Bk^^im-0Mmm'm:.if^^mw).-'^/ 
Taliban captured Paktlka wife]bs>i»t; ; r«slstancs!& 
- Frontier Post: iuqo vj. 



2/27 - NYT - Rabbani's troops attacked 
Hezb-e-Wahdat , breaking an informal 
cease-fire and boding ill for the UN's 
plans for Rabbani to hand over power on 
Nawroz. ... 




2/20 - Reuters - UN Specfpt Enyi5«r^^ii^til 
Afghanistan's warring factions were using tile 
g^ius made by Taleban as a pretext to delay 
a peace agreement. Taleban wants a neutral 
security force created for Kabul, "good 
Muslims" on the interim council & a future 
"Islamic" gov't. | 
- News (Pakistan) : 



PARACHINAR: Hezb-e-Islami 
leader Gulbadin Hikmatyar has 
called for the formation of a na- 
tional peace fprce to launch of- 
fensive against those opposing 
the return of normalcy to 
Afghanistan. ; 

Addressing a meeting of 
local commanders ■ #f= 
Afghanistsuti's Pakt^i 
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Hizb leader, said 1i'#as hfgh 
time for Afghans to form a 
peace force instead of forming a 
peace caravan and opined that 
had the force been foittted ear- 
lier, there would have been no 
war and no fighting in 
Afghanistan. He said there was a 
aied to fight against oppressors 
1^ dictators. 

He said the Hezb expected 
the Taliban to estabhsh an Is- 
lamjc; govOTrtme^t. aftei*.' tli^ ; 
troops vacated* Charasiyab^but - 
added they could not hold on to 
the bases for more than three 
weeks, held by his forces for 
over three years. He howjever, 
promised to cooperate with the 
Taliban when assured that they 
were fightin g for Islamic cause 
and hot at the behe^ of arty for- 
eign power. 



3/6 - Associated Press - Rabbani's 
forces ignored a UN cease-fire & 
launched more attacks on Hezb-i- 
Wahdat. At least 3 rockets hit 
the ICRC hospital. 

3/7 - NYT - The attack (see 3/6) was 
seen as an attempt by Rabbani to 
gain control of the entire capital 
& strengthen his position before the 
UN-sponsored peace plan takes effect. 

3/8 - UN Press Release - UN Sec'y 
Gen'l Boutros-Ghali expressed con- 
cern over the upsurge of fighting in 
Kabul & called on all sides to co- 
operate with': the ongoiisg effortis 
of the UN Special Mission & the 
working group of "4 independent 
Afghan personalities" (see p. 2© )• 
- News (Pakistan) : 



3/12 - Frontier Post: 





3/9 1- ii»«ociafeed Preis IPtj© ghM#e Hezb- 
e-Wahdat In southern Kabul gave their 
weapons to the Taliban student warrioils 
after the Taliban agreed to defend 
civilians against the gov't. (Earlier 
Wahdat leader Mazari threatened to 
liijnch old Scud Msifles against gov'^ 
forces unless they halted their assault.) 

3/12 - WP - Gov't forces are marching 
on Taliten headquarters at Charasyab. ^ 
The AP report saygi much of the ^^^^ting 
tm&h place in Ksf Se & that the Karte 
Be Hospital has treated ,410 patients in 
the last dew days. Goveniment-contrpUed areas 

of Kabul were hit by hundreds 
of rockets from the south, but it 
was not dear who was firing 
them. Both the Taliban, a mflitia 
of rehgious students, and a 
smaU rival Islamic grotq), Hezb- 
i-Wahadat, are located in soatbr 



3/12 - NYT Ilestiri said he hoped Rabbani 
would step down on 3/21 but a Pakistani 
mediator said 't^e UN should not expect a 
transfer- tii^ pmrnt ^j&i^-'^mt %e^\- 

3/14 - GSM - Taliban came under attack by 
Masoud's gov't forces and retreated from 
Kabul (see 16.) Until last month' 
Masoud had supported Taliban. However ^, 
Taliban made a deal with Mazari 's Wahdaj:^ 
which didn't work either (see below). 

- WSJ - ^ ^ Afghan Shiite leader was kUled in a 

gunfight with captors from a student militia 
group. Abdul Mazari, chief of the opposition 
Hezb-e-Wahadat, was shot during a helicop- . 
ter flight after he seized a rifle and killed 
six militiamen who were guarding him. 

-; I - Ti l II 1 11 - ■ ■ — — . \ 

3/15 - Associated Press - A prominent 
gov^'t a^pa^i^t f«i«s.^.tiii^aykI4^d Imf- 
night in an ambush outside Kabul. 

3/19 - Associated Press - Rabbani 's forces 
control all of Kabul & the surroundixm 
suburbs for the 1st time sisee 1992. '%p^ i 
position groui^s are now too far from the 
city to wage sustained rocket attacks. 
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3/19 - ]^ - Rabbani will not step 
down on 3/21 because "the mechanism 
for the transfer of power is not 
ready." His spokesman, Masood 
Khalili, said, "We should not go 
calendar-wise, we should go process- 
wise . " He said Rabbani had agreed to 
a formula under which the interim 
council ms^d have 2 members f roin ®«§h 
of jeiihsu^stim's 30 provinces & 15-16 
other nominated members. Taliban 
claimed to have captured Nimroz 
Khalili denied the report. . _ . . 

3/22 - WP - Kabul celebrates a : v ^ 
peaceful Nawroz (see p. 290. 
Needless to say, Rabbani did not step 
down. „. K 

4/3 - NYT - Last week a landslide, 
caused by heavy rains, killed 354 
people in Kalluq village in the Pamlj: 
^Mo^tains. Relief workers reached 
the ^ifea yesterday with supplies. 

4/4 - Associated Press - The UN is ' -* 
threatening to isolate Rabbani 's 
gov't if he refuses to hand over power 
under a UN-sponsored peace plan. "If 
he doesn't transfer power, the mem- 
bers of the l^^Mll not xecognize. hi 
said Mestiri."^ " 



II 



~ The Muslim - Taliban forces 
attacked Herat (see p,^^). 

- News - Rabbani presided at the re- 
opening ceremony of Kabul University, 
which has been closed for 3 years. 

4/6 - The UN threat (see 4/4) surprised 
& disappointed the Afghan gov't. A 
Rabbani spokesman said he hoped Mestiri 
had been misquoted. f*- "*' i i = 

- Frontier Post: 



4/13 - WSJ - Fighting flared up in Tajikistan 
for the 6th day as guerrillas attacked a 
Russian border post. At least 31 border 
guards & 160 Tajik rebels have be«ii kiMi^* 



From "Misery is Still Afghanistan's Ruler" 
by John F. ^srns iii t^e NYT, 4/23: 

In' tile i^tf^Ts Since tHei»¥ii0^»#^ withdrew, 
Afghan leaders who declared a holy war against the 
Russians have found new justifications for continuing 

name they took up arms. 

Only the foolhardy would forecast that they will 
change the piMii Mr' 



WHEN THE PARTY ' S OVER . . . 

Afghan asylum -saftei^ 
in th#. I|efe3hiarl»ui^; 

Nur Ahmaii Ntsr 
Hasteattillah Kaihanl 
Hesamuddin Hesam 
Salahuddin Samim 
Nur al'Haq Ulomi 
Khayal Katawazi 
Moh'd Afzal Ludin 
Ifoh'd Akram 
Fazl Haq Khallqyar 
Pacha Gul Sarbaz 
Suleiman Laeq 




JAMES HURLEY, BOOKS, P.O. Box 334, 
Springfield Center, NY 13468. 

James Hurley, whose interest in Af- 
ghanistan and the surrounding areas 
goes back a long way, has started a 
used & rare book business out of his 
home in upstate New York. He sold 
much of his «i®ll©Ction to The Arthur 
Paul Collection at the Univ. of ^ 
Nebraska at Omaha Library, but he 
continues to search out books on 
Afghanistan, Kashmir, Central Asia, 
1f#t«h®m India, Pakistan, the 
ItiRjab*. ^rel.^@ii|vt^'Ielam;'- He- 
M 'pci#aring his* first "list" this 
year. Subscribers who would like 
a copy should send a self-addressed, 
stamped, business-sized envelope to 
him at the above address. Or Fax: 
315-858-9025. 
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FtomHaroon Ra^id 

..f •. - .... ■ 

PESHAWAR: Describing elections as 
un-Idainic, the Afghan Talibans 
Ihi^is^-nji^Kled t^^ cument United 
Nalipns.efiforts tor jpower transfer in 
piiT^ |r itiniplieilholding polls. 



and can not chose sincere^d honest 
leaders," argued Mufti Mohammad 
MasdpmAl^fiaid, Information Secre- 
tary of Students of Religious Schools 
of Mi^banistan, v^e addressing the 
fkst«vertH^ <s^!^raRee here by 
any.iaib leader. "Only Talibans have 
a sdlutioii to4iie contmued Afghan 
quagmiws;14i^iiA»ii^ ' f- 

iklibans, who are vying for an.Is- 
lamic: government in whole of 
Afghan^tan, iiave taken up arms 
against imuahideen leaders and their 
commanders after their disappoint- 
ing role at the end of 14-year-oId 
Jehad. . 

• "They already have five provinces 
of 'Kandahar, -Zabul, Aetaiand, 
Uroi^'^and Gliazni uiider their 
controLf^'^e will hiing Islamic 
rerol^lflai in tile ^ole country," he 
vowedi 



Accompanied by another Talib 
MsxM MdMm^^omi^B. slim Ma- 
soom told newsmen that they would 
accept DN special envoy on, 
Afghanistan Mehihoud Mestiri's 
power transfer formula if it meant es- 
taldishing an Mamie government "M 

sure an Islamic government," he ex- 
plained, 

ileeeB^beti BabM ^stf Hek- 
matyar of completely fiailingin bring- 
ing in peace in the war-torn country, 
he threatened ho^ ^ same fate that 
befell on rulers of Mandator -if &ey 
did not surrendeL ^ 

Kandahar province and former stu- 
dent of Darul Aloom Karachi, denied 
getting support "fr^ Imy Icrreign 
country boti\ in the shape of men and 
mateiial. "We do not have with us any 
jPiakistani TEiIib fighting," he ^iffified 
adding if Pakistanis were so much 
eager for Jehad th«^ shouldget their 
Kashndr freed f«; ife i«te«fed 
down the impression that ISI was 
helping them. He informed that tiiey 
had no link with any political party of 
the world. 



He was also unaware of the exact 
strength of the Talittn force. "I can 
not give an estimate of "Mibans. We 
have no count," he informed. He said 
the religious students liad taken up 
this noble task under the leadership 
of Mauhi Mohammad Umer and tXxe 

emment would be established in 
Afghanistan. 

Talking about tiieir 0|>e^ 
ation, Masoom said they did not 
work m military lines but through a 
well-prepared strategy "First we ex- 
tend an invitation to the Rulers and 
make them understand our logic be- 
lE»€lee^hing a nAoyctpat^n," 
he elucidated adding the invitation 
was extended not once but 20 times 
to a commander. "The right peopli - 
accept our offer and leave every- 
thing to us," he informed addii^ ac- 
tion "mss ttdNsff^^ against tfbse 
who refuse. 

To a iqpiestion about the supply of 
weaponi to them, he said the whole 
world eouid be coiiquered with the 
anns presently available inside 
Afghanistan. "We^io not r^eive any 
aid from P^^tan, Baudi Arabia or 



any third country," he asserted. 

Hi6 Af^ian "Mb who M 
not want to be photographed, ex- 
horted that Holy Quran was their oni^' 
law and would In^^^MT^I^^e 
whole of Afghanistan. He said they 
were against sectarianism and con- 
demned all its forms. 

Giving details about their mode of 
implementation of Shariat, he said 

sorts of weapons and then Qazas were 
appointed in the province. "Veil has 
been made compulsory for women 
and all means of obscenity have been 
harmed," he elaborated. He said in 
the areas under their control all min- 
istries and institutions like courts, 
health, engineering, local bodies, ini- 

functional. 

In the field of infonnation, he in- I 
formed that the historic newspaper of ; 
Kandahar "Talue Afghan" had been i 
revived and its first edition had rolled | 
out of the press whiteworkxmTepair- } 
ing Radio Kandahar had begun. He 
said the Afghans recognised the Tal- 
ibans i^mn (Efforts and wfaole^ieart- 
edly supported them in all ways. 



UN secretary general's office 
opened in Jalalabad 



News (Pakistan) 1/27 



PESHAWAR — the UN secre- i 
tary general's special envoy on 
Afghanistan, Mehmood Mestiri: 
inaugurated the UN office in' 
Jalalabad m Wm^m- "^ ©f^ i 
fice is named as UN secretary, 
general's office in Afghanistan. - * 

It may be mentioned that the . 
UN diplomats and officials left; 
Kabul after the breaking out of,, 
new year's fighting in' 
Afghanistan when majority of the 
diplomatic fcorp were Vfithdrav«i*« • 
by their respective countries. 

Meanwhile, the Hezb-i-lSlami 
chief, Engineer Gulbuddin 
HeUmatyar also arrived Jalalabad 
from Charasyab on Wednesday. ; 
his partymen said in Peshawar. 

The UN enWsr, -f^ehmood ^ 
Mestiri will hold talks with ; 
Hekmatyar in Jalalabad on 
Thursday in his present efforts for | 
the restoration of peace in j 
Afghanistan. 

It is expected thai the US arn- = 
bassador in Islamabad, 3ofm C. ' 
■ Monfo Will also meet Hekmityar s 
in Jalalabad. Monjo has also 
reached Jalalabad after visiting j 
Mazar-i-Shari( on Wednesday. 



I It is learnt that Mdnjo liad rriet 
I with Gen. Rashid Dostan^, a key 
I figure of the - rmt^^mfi 
Afghanistan and a close ally of . 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar beloie his 
arrival in Jalalabad. . 

He alsp, reportedly met the for- 
mer defence minister and a close 
conhdant of Prof. Rabbani, 
Ahmad Shah Masood, who is 
consider^ to be a»mg rival of 
Rashid Dostam. 

Hekmatyar has so far been re- 
luctant to meet the US ambas- 1 
rsador in Pakistan. The US envoy ' 
wished to see Hekmatyar in, 
Islamabad when he visited | 
I Pakistan last month for a clandes- ' 
tine meeting with Pakistani offi- ■ 
■ cials. But Hekmatyar refused to j 
meet liim, maintaining that such ' 
rheetings shduld take place in t 
.Afghanistan. 

, • ; Meanwhile, a BBC report said 
that due to security reasons, 
iWashington did not want to seiMl i ■ 
. Jier envoy to Charasyab and pass 
thiounh the areas under the con- 
trol of Prof. Rabbani's loyal forces 
for fear of rocket blitz. 



Officials, however, explain that 
ft should not be ptesiimed of the 
Monjo's visit that a change in the 
US policy towards Afghanistan 
was in the offing. They main- 
tained that the aiift Mlft§ OS en- 
voy's visit to Afghanistan is 
aimed at supplementing the UN 
efforts for restoration of peace. 

It is also on the agenda of the 
UN representative's visit to 
Jalalabad to open political office 
in that city. The same, after 
restoration of peace, w&M'^ 
shifted to the Afghan capital. The 
UN had closed its office in Kabul 
following factional fighting be- 
tween ^e fprees of Prof. Rabbit 
and Engr H^^iiLtyar in ICabi4 last 
year. 

Meanwhile, a spokesman ot 
Prof. Rabbani has insisted that in- 
stead of opening its office in 
Jalalabad the UN should reacti- 
vate its office in Kabul. But the 
UN officials say that Iti^ would 
not take the risk of opening its of- 
fice in Kabul unless cornplete^ 
peace was restored ' ' 
Frontier Post 1/5 
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Here Come the Taliban 

A controvgrsial ifew fgrce is sleeping war-ravaged Afghanistan. 



By Rahimullah Yusufeai 



A little over two years ago, about ^ 
Taliban got together at Kashke 
Nakhud, 30 kilometres west of 
Kandahar in southwestern 
A%hartiiifi, toife^t» over 
the mujahideen infighting and lawless^ 
ness in the country. They felt sc^^Atag 
needed to be done to stem the rot, and 
make concrete progress towards the 
goals for which hundreds of thousands of 
Afghans gave their lives during the jehad 
against ccaniminia rule a«i mffl- 
tary occupation. At the time of that meet- 
ing, however, the Taliban's strength was 
not enough for them to be able to bring 
about major changes, and they decided to 
wait for a more opportune time before 
taking action. 
They also hoped 
that the UN, 
peace-loving 
Afghans and 
other concerned 
quarters would 
succeed in their 
efforts to put an 
end to the blood- 
shed in 

Afghanistan and 

establish a repre- , , < ' 

sentative Islamic l^fiRlsiHjme 

government. february 1995 

"We waited 
and waited but 

things went from bad to worse," said 
Maulvi Abdul Hakim, a member of the 
Taliban central Shura, in a recent inter- 
view. "Finally, we decided we Jhf4 no 
other option but do ^^pefcf^ §m #1^ 
sake of our homeland. With faith in Allah 
and belief in the righteousness of our 
cause, we began our campaign two years 
ago witii 30 men, of whom only 14 were 
armed. Our first success came when the 
Hezb-i-Islami (Khalis) commander Haji 
Bashar surrendered to us and gave up his 
weapons and base. Thereafter, we have 
gone from strength to strength. Now we 
. have 160,000 fighters," he claimed. 

The claim about the ruii^rldaf - — ■ 
strength of the Taliban may b^'^ao^^erai- 
ed, but nobody can deny their militnly 
prowess. After lying low for two years, 




the Taliban emerged with a bang last 
autumn to score spectacular victories on 
the battlefield. Such was their ii^act that 
they captured province after province 
witfiout any fighting. Big-naiftfie ?• 
mujahideen commanders who had 
spread terrcr in t^ ar^ etf ccMitm* 
either fled or surrendered. In a bid to 
establish lasting peace and sustain their 
own supremacy, the Taliban disarmed 
the population in all areas under their 
®aiiSrf,*'iiiifttelly, they hea^^'^tet 
anyone wishing to control Afghanistan 
inevii^iy heads: Kabul. 

I aliban is a Pashto word meaning 
student. It resembles the Urdu 
talib Urn, but Taliban connotes stu- 
madrassas or ^igious 
schools. It is a more respeafiil term for 
these students than chanree, which many 
Pashtoons prefer to call them. The 
Taliban are the poorest section of the 
population, and many are homeless 
or^ni Most come to tiieii^ra^as 
because they have nowhere else to go. . 

Majo#cf the W§mi "Miban, whd ' 
have beccMne a mapr a^Mry force in 
Afghanistan, were educated in madrassas - 
in the NWFP and Balochistan Some 

• \ were taught in madrassas still functioning 

in i^rar-ravaged Afghanistan. Most of the - 
madrassas where die Taliban grew up anfi ' 
rs^iiiived education 
were run and con- 
trolled by ulema 
aligned with fac- 
tions of the Jamiat 
Ulema-i-Islam 
QUI), especially 
those led by 
Maulana Fazlur 
Rahman, belonging 
to the Deobandi 

• *!*i5»ol of thought. 
Some were educat- 
ed in the Ahle 
Hadith and Barelvi 
madrassas. 

Displaced due 
[ ;Jo war, sufferir^ 

if^m economfe #ter&h^ and ttl6ttvat^ 
by the "jehad" in Afghanistan, young 
Afghans flocked to the madrassas, soon 
outnumbering the Pakistanis. Here they 




could not only complete their religious 
[, .^iducation, opening up job prospect^ later 
as imams and teachers, but also receive 
free food, accommodation and clothing. 
It was not unusual to find only Afghan 
Taliban in madrassas located in remote 
' ^M&^ti ind Baloetifetan, vMi 
locals preferring to seek education in gov- 
ernment schools. 

These madrassas became the breeding ; 
ground for the Afghan Taliban. Many | 
madrassas closed down when the Taliban I 
and their teachers headed fot Kandahar to ' 
reinfoi^ in growing Taliban army. 
Ulema were sent to the madrassas for 
fresh recruits as the Taliban extended 
their writ, capturing a host of provinces. 
"We need more Taliban to perform s 
ecurity and adminis&ative duties in cap- 
tured areas and fight on our new front- 
lines," explained AbdurlMfei^'^M;' 
provincial head of the Taliban for the 
NWFP. He revealed that several thousand 
Taliban were enlisted from the Frontier 
madrassas in January and February this 
year with the help of Afghan ukaaia who 
- 'mm^ IkMm in favmir of the Taliban 
and wwched for the righteousness d 
their cause. ~ 

Perhaps it was no coincidence that 
Kandahar became the headquarters of the 
Taliban uprising. As the first capital of 
'-ffiocifrft Afghanistan where Mirwais Baba 
and Ahmtd ^^IIMil%A'W'^€it|^tfe ~ 
that, extended far beyond the country's 

borders, Kandahar has a 
historical importance of 
which its inhabitants are 
proud. It has been a 

ing and nationalist 
Afghans and was for a 
long time considered a 
stronghold of ex-king 
Zahir Shah. Now it has 
given birth to yet anoth- 
ier , Post^T"^'''^ ^wttm^ wtitt iiai 
^spitted over into neighbouring provii^ ' 
and threatens to sweep aside everything 
blocking its way. 

There is no doubt that tlie excesses 
and immoral activities of the mujahideen 
commms mi &mrmn in Kandahar 
and its neighbouring provinces played a 
major role in provoking the Taliban into 
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action and winning them the instant sup- 
port of the con^on Afghan. But the ■ , 
Taliban and their well-wishers also knew 
that any movement emerging out of ^ 

tion because the city is known to provide 
leadership to Afghans in times of emer- 
gency. Despite the rapid spread of the 
Taliban movement, its leadership is still 
concentrated in the hands of those of its 
founders belonging to Kandahar. Maulvi 
Mohairanad Umr, tii^i^^^d man 
who lost an eye #e |dW, WhmA of 
the Taliban Shura. He belongs to the 
neighbouring Urozgan province and is a 
Nurzai Dunani Pashtoon. Other promi- 
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nent Shura members are Maulvi Pasani 
who acts as the chief justice and Maulvi 
Abbas wholtiads the municipal corpora- 
tion of Kanctew. iimiitalJiie Shura 
members, who now total more than 30, 
are mullahs and elder Taliban. Efforts are 
now being made to bring in trusted 
Taliban from other recently captured 
provinces. ' 

The fighting force comprises Taliban 
who todc i^Tt in Ae jehad and then 
returned to their madrassas, apparently 
fed up of the bloodletting among the rival 
mujahideen groups. Young Taliban who 
weren't involved in the jehad form the 
more enthusiastic section of the fighting 
force. Former soldiers and mujahideen 
who defected from their parties and were 
inspired by the Taliban have also joined 
them in significant numbers. And finally, 
young Afghans who possess fighting skills 
and have nothing else to do have flocked 
to &ie Taliban banner in great numbers. 
Being on a wmning streak, the Taliban 
have also HEracted the attention of neigh- 
bouring states like Pakistan, Iran and 
Russia as well as Saudi Arabia and the 
USA. It was inevitable that some states 
such as Iran would be alarmed by the rise 
of the Talibui,c wteai^iwwi^ 
whelmingly Pashtoon, and could pose a 
threat to the Shia minority in Afghanistan. 
Others were concerned by the emergence 
of yet another fundamentalist outfit in 
Afghanistan. Pakistani officials feared the 
Taliban phenomenon tiould trigger a* ^ 
sion of Afghanistan on an ethnic basis. 
■ Most of these fears and concerns were 
; overstated and somewhat premature as 
I Afghanistan has survived bigger crises 
: and its demographic balance seems capa- 
I ble of overcoming all threats to its sur- 
! vival. ■ 



Newsline Febniary 1995 




■^en the young i 
TaiH?an first took on j 
the rtiujahideen, 
there T^as specula- 
tion that they were 
backed by the 
! Pakistani Inter- 
Setvices Intelligence 
and that the Fr^i^f 
Corps personnel 
fought physically alongside them in the 
Kandahar region. Months later, rumours 
still abound. Nationalist and secular 
forces as well as the Jamaat-i-Islami - a 
staunch supporter of Gulbudin 
Hekmatyaf »*.^^ &e q>inion that the 
Taliban are fighting America's war in col- 
laboration with the United Nations and 
Pakistan to disarm the powerfijl Afghan 
wariords. Other religious parties view it 
' as rfevolution without any «E^Mt sup- 
port. They see the Taliban as religious 
students wiwj hmis active wa^^m^ d 
the masses fed up with eleven years of 
war and three years of faaional fighting. 

The majority of the Taliban fighting the 
mujahideen come from Balochistan 

Talibs even obtained Pakistani 
cards and got themselves registered in the 
voters' list, campaigning fQr|||^|UI dic- 
ing the general eleaions. , i 
JUI sources place the number of | 
Talibs educated in Pakistani madrassas at 1 
50,000 and claim that ^^-©liw^fot 
en^ged %hing m A^^^istan. 



lodging is available for Talibs in npras- 
sas and they themse^es are respqr^ible 
fprdotfies and money for personal 
needs." He added, "Had the jin accepted 
fof^ donations, the Der^ Isn^^Khan 
madras^ oi,^tty%ecretary general 
Maulana Fazul-ur-Rehman would not 
have been in su^-h a>j|vret<^ condk. z 
tion."/ * • - ° " 



/ 



Independent observers 
find these figures exag- 

around 20,000 Talibs are 
enrolled in these schools, 
of which over 6000 have 
left to join the movement. 
The madrassas exist even 
in strong tribal belts like 
KdWu, tkm-^0'md 
Khuzdar, although the 
majority are situated in 
Quetta and in Pashtoon 
areas - Pishin, Zhob, 
Loralai, Killa SaifuUah 
andZiamt. TTie oldest 



madrassas, set up before 
Partition and in the early 
are l^tful-Uloom 
run by Maulvi Arz 
Mohammed, father of the 
JUI deputy secretary gen- • 
eral Senator Hafiz 
Hussain Ahmed, the 
Sbaldara Madrassa run by 
ftSirivi Abdui Ghafoor in 
Quetta and Shamsul 
Uloom and Taleemul 
Quran in Zhob. 

Maulana AsmatuUah, 
the ex-provincial senior 



minister for finance, denies allegations 
that these madra^as ^ toa^ by for- 
eign donations. "It is absolutely wrong, 
they are fmanced by contributions from 
the general public," he says. "Board and 
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Afghan Talibs migrated along with 
their families to Pakistan when Russian 
forces entered Afghanistan. At the ifflie 
there were only a few hundred Talibs in 
ll^hosi which fell to the mujahideen 
groups in the eariy years of the conflict. 
Army sources confirm that during the 
jehad and even later, Talibs were impart- 
ed military training. During a visit by this 
co4TesfX?n^nt to Chaman, it was discov- 
ered that six months before the emer- 
gence of the T;tliban»?(PH^s were set up 
by the Frontier Corps to train Talibs 
before tliey \\ ere sent into Afghanistan to 
drive out the local warloixls. 

Maulana Asmatullah denies this and 
insi.sts that the Taliban movement is 

trained Afghan army and air force per- 
.sonnel who handle the modern military' 
eciuipmeni u.sed in the fighting. ' ! per- 
sonally met an Afghan pilot in Quetta a 
months back who was a strong sup- 
porter of the Taliban and dead against 
. ^e local commanders because of their 
bUxxly infighting," says the Maulana. 

Asmatullah acknowledges that his 
party is sympathetic to the Talibs 
because they have studied for more than 
a decade in JUl-run religious schools. 
He agRnmSs^a &m^^^s^iMis numlx^r of 
Talibs who have Pakistani ID cards and 
their names registered in the voters lists 
are active worker^j of his party, but 
denies that the JUI has extended any 
kind of physical support to the Talibs. * « 

The Talibs claim diat they are not 
power-hungry and their mission is to 
bring peace to war-torn Afghanistan by 
^^^^brming the rival j^wp® md enforcing 
the Shariah. They are wary of joining the 
26-memlx^r UN-backed council that was 
to take over the government from 
President Burhanuddin Rabbani for a 
transitory period until fresh arrange- 
ments are made. But the Taliban are a ' 
force thaiwill^mioise Pe«^ned with 
in any fiiture UN-brokered peace 
efforts. ■ 

-SbabzMia Zulfiqar 
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ACBAR 


— 


Agency Coordinating Bureau for Afghan Relief 


AIG 


— 


Afghan Interim Government 


BIA 





Bakhtar Information Agency 
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— 
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Northwest Frontier Province 
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PCV 


_ 


Peace Corns Volunteer 


PDPA 


— 


People's Democratic Party of Afghanistan 


PT 
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